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Introduction 


Today the problem of the relationship between Church and state is 
arising anew in the ecumenical movement. Following the Fifth 
Assembly in Nairobi, it has also become a live issue in the World 
Council of Churches. In August 1976, representatives of various church 
traditions and, even more important, of different political, social and 
cultural contexts, met together for a study conference at the Ecumen- 
ical Institute, Bossey, near Geneva. The papers read at this col- 
loquium are made accessible to a wider circle of readers in this 
volume, together with the conference report. ane 

The last previous major discussion of Church and state in the 
ecumenical movement dates back to 1938 in the context of the 
Oxford conference on “Church, Community and State”.! Since then, 
the theme had dropped out of sight. The focus of attention was not so 
much the state as the society in which the Church has to bear witness. 
The time has come, therefore, to take a fresh look at this theme. The 
relationship of Church and state requires fresh clarification precisely 
for the sake of the Church’s witness in society. 

The Bossey colloquium was no more than a beginning. The 
study will need to be continued in the coming years. This volume 
is published with that understanding. Far from claiming to offer a 
definitive judgment, it is rather an invitation to the churches to enter 
into the ecumenical discussion of this theme. The conference report 
was a joint formulation by the participants. But the reader will notice 
at once that it is primarily an attempt to describe the problems with 
a view to preparing the ground for further discussions within and 
among the churches. 


Why an ecumenical theme? 

What makes it so important for the churches to study the question 
of the proper relationship of Church and state together? Why is it so 
important for the future development of the ecumenical movement 
that common insights and answers be discovered and stated? 

The first point to be made is that the relationship between Church 
and state is differently conceived by the various confessional tradi- 


| J. H. OLDHAM (Ed.): The Churches Survey Their Task: The Report of the Conference 
on Church, Community and State (Oxford, July 1937). London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1937. 


tions. What a church thinks about the nature of the Gospel, the 
Church and the world, has a marked influence on the form it gives to 
its relationship to the state. Some understanding of these differences 
must be arrived at, therefore, if the churches are to achieve greater 
unity among themselves. This need becomes particularly obvious 
when churches seek to achieve a real union. Divergent conceptions of 
the church-state relationship can prove a serious obstacle. For this 
reason, ecumenical discussion can perform a valuable service by 
bringing these differences into the open and showing how they might 
be overcome. Up to the present, they have not really been faced, let 
alone surmounted. 

Joint discussion is necessary even more, however, because the 
question of the relationship between Church and state presents itself 
today, in many respects, in a new way. The assumptions which 
seemed valid even twenty or thirty years ago have changed. The 
traditional ideas and answers prove inadequate and require revision 
in many countries today. Above all, the picture has become much 
more complex. The problem today is not only how churches in 
traditionally Christian countries are to order their relationships with 
the state in now secularized societies, but also how the churches in 
Asia and Africa are to see their role in the new nations. The attention 
of the Oxford conference was still focused mainly on the western 
world. Its interest in the question of Church and state arose from the 
confrontation with the totalitarian claims of the Nazi Third Reich. 
But, in many parts of the world today, the churches are confronted 
with this question in a great variety of ways. They have good reason 
for studying this question together. The problems it raises are so new 
that they also require new answers and solutions. The churches can 
learn from one another and support one another in the struggle 
for a true relationship to the state. 

Joint discussion of this theme is also essential in the interests of the 
fellowship which the churches already experience and have already 
established in the ecumenical movement. They have drawn closer 
together. They are beginning to bear common witness and learning to 
cooperate more closely with each other in many fields. How is this 
new fellowship as a whole related to the state? No church today can 
define its relation to the state without taking the other churches into 
account. Still more important, however, is the fact that this new 
fellowship transcends national frontiers. It binds together the 
churches of the entire oikoumene. What does this inclusive fellowship 
imply for the relation of the churches to the respective states in which 
they live? What form should their relationship to the state take if they 
are to be able to participate actively in the life of the wider ecumenical 
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fellowship? There is no escaping these questions today. They can be 
effectively dealt with only through a common effort. 


Church, people and state 

At the conference in the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, it was 
repeatedly emphasized that attention should not concentrate 
too exclusively on the two concepts: “Church” and “State”. This could 
easily lead to too narrow a discussion. Attention could tend to be 
restricted to legal problems instead of concentrating primarily on 
the witness and service of the Church in society. The suggestion 
was made that it would be much better to formulate the theme 
differently from the outset and to discuss “Church, Society and State” or 
“Church, People and State”. The reasoning behind this proposal is 
clear. The Church’s first question should not be about its due rights 
in the political system. It should primarily be concerned with the 
question of how, as a Christian community, it can best serve 
the wider community. In the nature of the case, its relation to 
the state cannot be divorced from its service in society or even 


Church and state are no longer regarded primarily as two realms 
which must be differentiated from each other but rather as two 
partners dynamically related to each other. The roles of both Church 
and state in society are no longer what they were when most of the 
traditional models of the church-state relationship originated. The 
churches have come to realize to a much greater degree than before 
that the commandment of loving thy neighbour directs them to an 
active witness in society. They must do whatever is within their power 
to ensure that justice is established and maintained. Their responsibil- 
ity is not limited to relief work among the victims of society. Love of 
neighbour also requires a political witness. Wherever possible they 
must share actively in political decisions which determine the future 
of society. 

This new awareness is closely related to the growing realization 
that human society is a “project”. We have come to see that justice is 
not so much conformity to an order of things already established in 
creation but rather a claim which has to be implemented in history. 
Human society is in constant process of development. The state, 
therefore, is regarded primarily not as the authority which has to 
uphold order but, rather, as the agent on which the responsibility for 
carrying out the “project” chiefly rests. It is an instrument serving a 
historical goal, and the test of its quality is whether and to what 
degree it fulfils this role. 


The Church, for its part, also has to contribute to this process of 
development. It shares responsibility for ensuring that a constant 
effort is made to achieve an order of society in which human 
fellowship can develop. The form of its relationship to the state must 
be determined by this consideration. It is not simply a matter cf 
defining the differences between the two entities in such a way that 
each can fulfil its task without interference from the other. Rather is 
it a matter of making it possible for the Church to accompany and 
assist the state in a spirit of critical solidarity. While its proclamation 
and service are directed to man’s salvation, they also embrace the 
welfare of human society, and the Church knows its solidarity with 
the state in this respect. Therefore, the question for us today is: How 
is the church-state relationship to be organized and moulded so that 
the Church can bear witness effectively, both nationally and interna- 
tionally? 

The change which this new approach to the problem has introduced 
may be further clarified by three reflections: 

a) The role to be fulfilled by the state in society almost axiomatical- 
ly implies a new understanding of its authority. It is no longer 
possible to regard the state as a preestablished authority to which 
people owe unquestioning respect. Rather is its authority derived 
from the degree to which it represents the community and the will of 
the community. If it is to fulfil its role, it needs the assent, the 
participation and the cooperation of the community. It must unite 
and deploy the resources at work in society. On their behalf, it must 
share creatively in the fashioning of historical processes. 

That an increasing number of nations find themselves under 
dictatorial regimes is not an argument against this conclusion. 
Dictatorships do not regard themselves as preestablished authorities. 
On the contrary, they realize that their power is something they have 
seized for themselves, claiming in justification that the real needs of 
the people can only be met by concentrating power in the hands of a 
few. They too, they more than others perhaps, realize that the state is a 
constantly renewed act of human creation. 

This shift of emphasis has profoundly affected the Church’s view of 
the state. In the teaching of the Church over a long period, the divine 
institution of the state was regarded as the basis of its authority. On 
the basis of this divine institution, the Church owed obedience to the 
state, at least as long as the latter did not encroach on the Church’s 
freedom to perform its own task. The difficulty about this view, 
however, was that it could not do justice to the new dynamic role of 
the state. The view taken of the authority of the state was too static. 
In holding to this view, the Church was in constant danger of 
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regarding the precise form taken by power at any given time as 
instituted by God. Even today, of course, the Church will still affirm 
the divine institution of the state; but by this it will understand the 
task set the state by God in history which it can either fulfil or fail to 
fulfil. The difference becomes clear if, for example, we compare older 
and more recent exegesis of the well-known passage in the Epistle to 
the Romans (Rom. 13:1-7).? 

b) Structures of society have become more and more complex in the 
course of recent history. Developments in science and technology 
have continued to open up new fields to us. A variety of new structures 
have come into being. All these represent factors which help to 
condition the future of society. They have multiplied the tasks of the 
state to an unprecedented degree. The state has to take steps to ensure 
that these new resources and powers interact in a fruitful way. It may 
exercise wide powers of control. Its power then comes into constant 
conflict with the inherent power of the structures of society. Scientific 
research, industry, and so on, will in any case play a determining role. 

The question this raises for the Church is how it can establish a 
creative relationship with the whole range of different “powers” in 
society. It is not simply a matter of organizing its relation to the state 
but also of finding a position in which it can bear witness in the total 
structure of society. Its political task is not directed solely to the state 
but to the whole community. It must be in a position to address itself 
to employers, trade unions, political parties, and so on. If need be, it 
must also be able to identify itself with an opposition. Its relationship 
to the state must be so ordered that this comprehensive witness 
remains possible. 

c) The more society is understood as a “project”, the more natural 
it becomes to think that a just order can or must be introduced by 
revolutionary measures. The state can fail in its task. Changes in 
society are not brought under control. A situation of conflict, 
paralysis and oppression can arise. The movement towards a more 
just order can then, in certain cases, only be set in motion once more 
by a revolutionary process. To be sure, account must also be taken of 
the conflict, the paralysis and the oppression which every revolution- 
ary step can bring in its wake. But if it be true that the state has to 
demonstrate its authority by effectively controlling changes, then it is 
impossible to exclude the possible justification of revolutionary 
movements. 

In recent years, churches in increasing number have been led to 


2 At the Bossey conference, Erich Fuchs provided an example of contemporary 
exegesis of this passage. See pp. 143-147. 
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reckon with this possibility. While views continue to differ widely as 
before, especially when it comes to assessing some specific revolution- 
ary movement, a growing number of people in the churches are 
nevertheless ready to support revolutionary movements in certain 
circumstances. 

This readiness has implications for the relation between Church 
and state. If the Church admits the possibility of a legitimate 
revolution, it must, in its witness to society, so strive to establish and 
maintain justice that revolutionary uprising need not take place. To 
do so, it needs a certain measure of critical freedom in relation to the 
state. It will use this freedom to try to influence the state to fulfil its 
task in society. If it does decide to support a revolutionary move- 
ment, it must do its utmost to ensure that the destructive element 
inherent in any revolutionary process is kept within bounds. The 
witness of the Church could be described as a contribution to the 
“transfiguration of revolution”.3 


The developing universal fellowship of the churches 

The fact that the growing fellowship of the churches across the 
national boundaries poses new questions about the church-state 
relationship has already been pointed out. Special attention was 
given to this aspect at the Bossey conference. 

One of the fruits of the ecumenical movement has been the 
rediscovery of the universal dimension of the Church. As the 
churches grappled with the tasks presented by the development of 
modern society, they realized the extent to which the universal nature 
and mission of the Church had become obscured in most traditions. 
This realization was undoubtedly one of the most important motives 
of the ecumenical movement. The churches could only witness 
effectively if they became visibly one people across national bounda- 
ries. 

This new awakening in the churches was a result, in large measure, 
of the social changes of recent times. The international dimension has 
acquired increasing importance for the life and future of the individu- 
al nations. Technological and economic development have led to a 
much more intensive international interaction which no state can 
ignore or escape. National sovereignty is more and more limited by 
the interplay of forces which affect all peoples. In political and social 
matters of great importance, vital decisions are made without it being 
possible for individual states, especially the smaller ones, to exercise 


3 PAUL LEHMANN: The Transfiguration of Politics - Jesus Christ and the Question of 
Revolution. London: SCM Press, 1975. 
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any real influence over them. In order to be able to deal with 
problems at the international level, joint supranational structures are 
necessary and individual states are forced increasingly to accept 
cooperation in such structures. 

What is the effect of this new situation on the church-state 
relationship? If the Church wishes to cooperate in the establishment 
of a viable international order, it undoubtedly needs to reexamine its 
relationship to the state. It must find ways and means of taking 
equally seriously its obligations both to the international community 
and to the particular state in which it lives and bears witness. If it is to 
fulfil its responsibilities to the international community, it needs 
certain freedoms and must therefore, for the sake of its universal 
mission, seek to secure this area of freedom for itself. 

Can we say what these freedoms are? Although detailed discussion 
will be needed if we are to answer this question, three preliminary 
reflections may already be mentioned here: 

i) Each church must be in a position to decide freely about doctrine 
and ethical standards. It needs to be able to make independent 
decisions. It needs authority to undertake reforms within its own 
ranks. But it must also be in a position to adopt positions vis-d-vis 
events and developments in its own country in the light of the Gospel. 

ii) Each church needs to have its own resources and the freedom to 
determine their use. Its obligations to the international community 
can only be fulfilled if the necessary resources for this are available 
and can be used without conditions. In this respect, the Church 
should be free from the state. 

iii) Each church must be free to have contacts with other churches. 
It must be able to choose freely its representatives in international 
activities. It must be able to participate in international meetings and 
to do so not primarily as a representative of its own country but in 
order to contribute to the discussions in its own right as a member of 
the universal fellowship. 


“Typology” in different situations 

In reflecting on the relation of Church and state, it is easy to end up 
in vague generalizations and lose sight of the enormous variety of 
situations. This is a special danger for ecumenical discussions. But if 
real progress is to be made in these discussions, it is vital to keep this 
variety clearly in mind. While it may be generally true that fresh 
emphasis is needed today on the freedom to bear witness, the fact is 
that in each individual situation the actual conditions call for quite 
different steps. To offer general recipes for all churches would be 
extremely dangerous. The conference in the Ecumenical Institute, 
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Bossey, made a special effort, therefore, to produce a survey of the 
various types of relationship between Church and state. 

The heritage of the confessional traditions certainly plays an 
important part. In its relationship to the state, each church is guided 
by ideas which have developed over a long period of time and which 
still exercise a more or less conscious influence today. Many churches 
explicitly adopt a particular doctrinal view of the state. They insist, 
therefore, on a particular conception of the church-state relationship. 
Other churches are influenced by concepts which, while denied the 
status of explicit doctrine, continue to operate simply because of the 
weight of history and tradition. Churches will tackle the new prob- 
lems confronting them in different ways in accordance with their 
different historical presuppositions. 

A classification based exclusively on confessional criteria would be 
misleading, however. Other factors affect the relationship to the state 
at least as strongly. What is needed, therefore, is a classification based 
on the different situations in which a church may find itself. 

For example, it is one thing for a church to exist in a country where 
the Christian tradition is dominant; another for it to live in a country 
where the large majority of the people are non-Christian. It is one 
thing for a church to have been so closely associated with the state in 
a country over a long period of time that “Christian values” are also 
reflected in state legislation; another for it to have only entered a 
country a few decades ago and not yet really put down roots. For the 
Church of Denmark in its situation, for example, high priority may 
be assigned to the task of achieving a greater selfhood. Only as it 
achieves a greater distance from the state will it be able to play an 
effective part in the universal fellowship. This could be contrasted 
with the situation in Zaire, for example, where the Church entered 
the country in the shape of various denominations and missions. The 
prior problem here is whether the Church can find its proper place. It 
needs to acquire weight in the national context. It needs to detach 
itself from the churches and countries which were responsibile for the 
missions and, in order to be able to proclaim its message, the Church 
needs to play its part in the creation of national unity. Finally, it 
makes all the difference whether the state expects the Church to bear 
an active witness in the political sphere or considers such action as 
exceeding the competence of the Church. 


Ultimately, the church-state relationship is a question of authori- 
tative witness. Does the power to proclaim the Gospel in society arise 
from within the Church itself? Has it been given the insights it needs? 
Does it have available witnesses who are able to represent it effective- 
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ly? The finest formal arrangement of the church-state relationship 
cannot guarantee answers to these questions. The answer lies with the 
Church itself. Even when the doors are open, it can still live as a 
prisoner. And it can demonstrate its freedom in unexpected ways 
even when outward rules seem to militate against it. Reflections on 
the proper relationship between Church and state are, therefore, in 
the last analysis, only of secondary importance. They can help us to 
describe the ideal conditions for the witness of the Church. But the 
witness itself stems from another source. 


Lukas Vischer 
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Changes in Function 
and Understanding of the State 
in the Modern World 


M. M. Thomas, India 


We are concerned in this colloquium with the relation between the 
Church and the state. Immediately, we are confronted with the 
question of whether we can speak of “the” Church and “the” state in 
any real sense. What we have are different churches and different 
states, meeting each other in a variety of situations. No doubt, in the 
ecumenical movement in the universal context, we have to deal with 
abstractions like Church and state, and church-state relations, to 
enable general discussion in which all of us can participate. But then 
we must be clear about the concrete historical background out of 
which each person speaks. Although I shall be speaking about 
Church and state in general, I shall have in mind the churches and the 
states which I know best in the Asian region. 

I am happy that in this consultation there will be, along with 
general discussions on church-state relations, some case studies of 
concrete church-state situations. It is in the interaction between the 
general and the concrete that we can arrive at a common language of 
discourse. Whether we can come out of this colloquium with a 
common statement of findings is not so important, but if we can find 
a common language of discourse, that in itself will be a great 
achievement. 

“The Changing Functions of the State” —- the wording of the topic 
assumes that the state is a continuous reality, that only its functions 
change. This assumption is questionable. I come from an area where 
the nation-state is, one might say, an entirely new creation of the 
modern period. For example, I am from Kerala in the southern part 
of India, where Malayalam is spoken, and where the Malayalam- 
speaking area itself was divided into three states. So the talk of an 
Indian state, an Indian political community, is very new. There is a 
discontinuity between the former states and the modern Indian state. 
Of course, in one sense it is possible to speak of the state as 
continuous, because every society has some kind of juridical authori- 
ty, but I shall be speaking here of the “modern” states. 

Incidentally, Geoffrey Barraclough, Cambridge Professor of His- 
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tory, in his Introduction to Contemporary History! makes the point 
that the word “modern” is out of date, that we should now speak of 
the “contemporary”. He is making a very valid point because the 
contemporary is ultra-modern. I shall, however, use the two terms 
interchangeably. 

There is a clear discontinuity in the structure, function and 
understanding of the state from one period to another in the same 
country. We must keep this discontinuity very clearly in mind if we 
are to understand the churches’ ministry and role in relation to the 
contemporary states. 

I would like to mention three factors or forces which have shaped 
the character of states in the modern period. Firstly, modern techno- 
logy, which includes both material technology and social technology. 
Secondly, the revolt of the peoples who have been awakened to a new 
conception of justice. Thirdly, the secularization of traditional 
societies and the pluralism of both religions and ideologies. 


The impact of technology 

There is a new sense of the universality of the Church. This has 
always been an article of faith, but today it has been translated from a 
faith reality to a historical reality by the use and impact of modern 
technology. How could we have a World Council of Churches, a 
world assembly, a Central Committee meeting, etc., without modern 
technological developments in communication and travel to bring us 
together from different parts of the world? I may go even further. It is 
the missionary movement of the modern world that has brought the 
historical reality of the churches to all parts of the globe, and basic to 
that movement was the technological advance of the West which led 
to its exploration of the rest of the world. The missionary movement 
was in part an appendage of western technological expansion and, in 
part, it transcended it. We may also say that the emerging human 
consciousness of the reality of one world, one family of mankind, is 
closely related to technology which in our time has made the whole 
world one neighbourhood. The universality of technology and 
technological change has contributed to the emergence of the modern 
states with their new structures and functions. 

Let me clarify. Technology produced a new consciousness of the 
world. Its first expression was imperialistic because the states of 
Europe which had a monopoly of technological discoveries and 
advance had the power to explore the universe and to exploit all non- 


* GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH: Introduction to Contemporary History. Harmondsworth, 
UK: Penguin, 1969. 
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western peoples. In this sense, technology produced an imperialist 
universality. Reinhold Niebuhr, in his contribution to the Amster- 
dam Assembly, makes this point strongly.? In Europe, the industrial 
revolution produced a tremendous world-consciousness; internatio- 
nally, it facilitated the imperialist exploitation of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America; nationally, it buttressed the extreme exploitation of the 
working class by the class which owned the technology. It was in an 
attempt to reshape the universality of technology in less exploitative 
and more just terms that Asian and African peoples and the working 
class of Europe rose in revolt, and sought to capture the power of the 
state. Thus, in Asia and Africa, revolts against colonialism led to the 
formation of the new independent nation-states which are now 
struggling together to appropriate a just share of the resources of 
technology and of the earth. The nation-states of Europe in the 
colonial days, and the nation-states of Asia and Africa in the anti- 
and postcolonial era functioned primarily to shape or reshape the 
nature of the universality created by the technological resources of 
the modern world. The structures and functions of the modern state 
are thus related to the changing concept of universality. In this 
context, it seems to me that the Church, with its own universality, 
must help the states in the have and have-not nations to arrive at a 
concept and practice of a true universalism which serves the good of 
the total world community. 

A second result of the technological revolution itself is the tremen- 
dous growth of the state in each society — the growth of its power and 
its function. Planning for the welfare of its people has now become an 
integral function of every modern state. Earlier state action was 
limited to its police functions, but today no state can ignore the 
concept or practice of a welfare state. Of course, ideologies of welfare 
may differ from country to country: there are socialist welfare states 
and capitalist welfare states, democratic welfare states and totalitari- 
an welfare states. But still, state planning for the welfare of all people 
in society has come to stay. As I have said, this is also the result of 
technological development, especially the social technology of con- 
trol, planning and management. The bureaucratization of society and 
state is a corollary of this. 

I would, in fact, go further and say that even making a revolution 
in society and state has now become a matter of social technology. 
Lenin realized this. A revolution requires a determined party which 
can plan and manage the social forces. In fact, planning and 


2 REINHOLD Nigpunr: “God’s Design and the Present Disorder of Civilization” in The 
Amsterdam Assembly Series, Vol. I]. London: SCM Press, 1948. 
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management are basic characteristics of modern societies, and hence 
of modern politics and states. 

This situation makes the state “totalist”, that is, concerned with the 
total life of the people and with all areas of society and culture. This 
concept of the “totalism” of the state cuts across all kinds of state 
structures and ideologies. I have used the word “totalism” because 
totalitarianism is used to denote a particular state structure express- 
ing this totalism. But a democratic totalism has also emerged in 
response to the demand that the state take responsibility for the total 
welfare of the people. For instance, in India, the state, even though it 
has a parliamentary democratic constitution, is given responsibility 
for seeing that all the people have health, education, economic justice 
and social welfare services. And the question raised in connection 
with all concepts of the welfare state is: What is human welfare? And 
what is the distinctive role of the state or the distinctive method it 
should employ in the realization of human welfare? 


Revolt and participation 

I have said that the concept of state totalism cuts across all forms 
of state in the modern world. This is true also of the mass politics 
which has emerged and changed the character of politics and state in 
all countries, irrespective of their ideological and structural forms. 
Geoffrey Barraclough, in the book to which I referred earlier, says 
that, even in England, it is not possible to speak of continuity 
between nineteenth- and twentieth-century democracy. The move- 
ment from the nineteenth to the twentieth century is a movement 
from “individualistic” to “mass” democracy. The revolt of the people 
at the bottom, who are traditionally denied any share in the social 
and political structures, takes on a popularist form and demands 
participation in power. In the nineteenth century, England had an 
individualistic democracy which Barraclough calls “egalitarian oli- 
garchy”. A small group of nobles, lords, and others of the upper and 
middle classes had all the power in their hands; individual rights and 
equality were recognized at that level only. But mass awakening and 
the demand for mass participation, combined with social technology 
(organization and management), produce a pattern of bureaucratiza- 
tion of political parties, in which their executives have more influence 
on decision making in politics and the state than representative 
institutions like Parliament and Congress. Though there is a great 
deal of difference between multi-party and one-party state structures, 
in both situations the locus of power has moved from the representa- 
tive institutions to the party bureaucracies. And this has become a 
real threat to the participation of the people in government. Even 
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elections are manipulated by the parties, and people’s participation 
becomes minimal. . 

The crucial question then is the reality of participation by the 
people in the modern state. “Mass” is an unfortunate word, but it is 
true to reality. The mass is made up of the manipulated people who 
have formal but no real participation in decision making. The 
problem is how to transform “mass” into “people” who are conscious 
of their personal responsibility and who really have the means to 
participate in the decision-making processes of society and state. To 
my mind, it is the witness of the Church to see how this transforma- 
tion can be brought about. Forms are important, but they can become 
formalities without real substance. How is people’s participation in 
the state to be made real? 

I am interested in the Gandhian movement and the Gandhian 
approach to the decentralization of state structure, because it at- 
tempts to make political democracy more direct and real for people in 
their own localities and social life. Gandhi demanded that democracy 
become real at the village level where people can take decisions on 
how to utilize the available human and material resources. The 
Chinese experiment also seems, in some respects, to be moving 
towards the direct decentralized form. Not that the indirect levels of 
people’s democracy can be dispensed with. Concentration and cen- 
tralization of power are inherent in modern life. But indirect demo- 
cracy must be made more real by more direct democratic participation 
at lower levels. It seems to me that the witness of the Church to the 
state in the modern world must be related to the meaning of 
responsible participation. The idea of the responsible society and 
state is still relevant if it is redefined not merely in terms of its form but 
also of its substance, although form is by no means unimportant for 
substance. 


Secularization 

The third factor in modernity is the secularization of the state, and 
the necessity for it to function in a milieu of cultural, religious and 
ideological pluralism. There are many forces working towards this. 
First, everywhere the traditional integration between religion, society 
and state has broken down. Christendom was such an integration of 
Church, community and state and only vestiges of it remain. The 
same is true of the Islamic state, though its breakdown has not been 
as complete. Because Hinduism was never as structured as Christiani- 
ty or Islam, we do not speak of a Hindu-dom. Nevertheless, the 
integration of Hinduism with society was undergirded by Hindu law. 
Since the religious community under religious authority was the basic 
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social unit, the state had only a minimal function in society. So 
whether Rama ruled or Ravana ruled made little difference: they did 
not interfere with the course of communal life except very marginally. 
In any case, today the whole traditional integration is breaking down 
under the necessity of building a nation-state which recognizes the 
plurality of religious communities. When you are struggling for 
national independence or national development, it is necessary to 
involve all religious communities in the common cause. Therefore, a 
measure of secularization of the state is inevitable. It has to become 
the instrument and expression of the pluralistic national community. 
Thus, the state acquires a more prominent place in relation to 
traditional religious authorities, but it also acquires the function of 
building up the national community and developing the means to 
improve national welfare in a pluralistic situation. Here, I am not 
talking merely of the plurality of Christian denominations. In Asian 
countries, there are many Christian denominations, but the differ- 
ences between them are not very important for the state, which has to 
deal with a plurality of religious communities and of groups commit- 
ted to a number of secular ideologies. 

Several patterns of state structure have emerged in Asia to 
deal with this pluralism. One is the idea and the pattern of the 
secular state as we have it in India where religious communities 
have no recognized role in politics, and no formal relation 
to the state. Individual citizens have freedom of conscience and 
religion and freedom from discrimination on the basis of religion 
in their exercise of the rights of citizenship. The second pattern 
is a kind of “religious” or “theocratic” state (as in Pakistan’s 
Islamic state). Here one religion is established as the state religion, 
but there is a clear recognition of the fundamental rights of members 
of other religious minorities to religious freedom and freedom from 
religious discrimination.? The third pattern is that of China, which 
has established not a religion but a secular ideology (Maoism). You 
might call this a “secularistic” state. They too have developed state 
organs to deal with the religious communities and their religious and 
cultural interests. For example, the Congress of Religious Minorities 
acted as a sort of consultant to the People’s Congress under the 
domination of the party. I do not know, however, what the exact 
situation is since the cultural revolution. 

Indonesia has a very interesting pattern of relating the state to 
religious and ideological pluralism. The state legally recognizes 


3 See below ANWAR BaRKAT’s Contribution, “Church-state Relations in an Ideological 
Islamic State”, p. 43. 
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four religious communities: Balinese Hinduism, Protestant Chris- 
tianity, Roman Catholic Christianity, and the Islamic majority 
religion. In the days before the military government, each religious 
community had its own political party which, under Soekarno’s 
Guided Democracy, worked for the national welfare in cooperation 
with secular ideological parties like the Nationalist and the Com- 
munist. It was a very interesting experiment and, I suppose, 
legally the pattern continues even now. It is the pattern of a 
state which takes a positive legal position with regard to religion 
(one which is not legally indifferent as in India’s secular state), 
but is neutral as between religions. 

Today, even in the western countries, the question of religious 
pluralism of this larger sort is beginning to be raised. The state 
is called upon to become the instrument and expression of a 
national community and a national ethos in which many religions and 
ideologies are free to enter into dialogue with each other for the 
common good. The relation of Christian ecumenism to this larger 
ecumenism has yet to be worked out. 
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1. Church and State: 
Some Convictions and Perplexities 
Coming Out of Experiences 
of the United States of America 


Roger L. Shinn, USA* 


Anyone who claims to give a clear, brief explanation of the 
relationship between Church and state in the United States of 
America is surely in error. The tradition is complex, the practice 
varied, the national habits contradictory. Can any one thing be said 
of a society in which so many things can be said? Consider a few. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that prayers in public schools are 
unconstitutional. Yet when the Chief Justice of the United States 
administers the oath of office to the President, the President’s hand 
rests on a Bible. And in one recent inauguration, that of John F. 
Kennedy, the time given to prayers (Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Eastern Orthodox, and Jewish) was greater than the time of the 
President’s inaugural address. 

Courts have ordered many towns to discontinue a traditional 
practice of erecting a creche on a public park or town common during 
the Christmas season. Yet coins and paper money carry the motto: “In 
God we trust”. 

Historians and theologians write about the increasing seculariza- 
tion of society. Yet Congress, by unanimous vote of both Houses in 
1954, modified the oath of allegiance to the flag by adding two words 
(here italicized), so that it now refers to “one nation under God 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all”. 

A political party with the word Christian in its title (as in some 
European countries) would be incredible. Yet a President who was 
not a church member would be almost as incredible. It is sometimes 
said — I do not know how accurately — that the one President who 
claimed no church affiliation was Abraham Lincoln, and curiously he 
was perhaps the most devout of them all. 


* ROGER SHINN is Professor of Social Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 
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This diversity is a warning to distrust all explanations of the 
relation of Church and state in the United States — including this one. 
Yet some things can be said by way of (1) understanding the history of 
the subject, (2) examining the legal-constitutional situation, and (3) 
exploring some contemporary theological and cultural issues. 


I. Some historical comments 

The religious origins of the national culture were exceedingly 
diverse. New England was predominantly English Puritan, with a few 
notable dissenters like Roger Williams. New York and New Jersey 
drew numerous Dutch Reformed and Presbyterians. Pennsylvania 
was settled by Quakers, then a little later by German Reformed and 
Mennonites. In the South and many other areas, Episcopalians were 
prominent. Roman Catholics went to Maryland, the St Lawrence 
River valley, and later the Mississippi Delta and much of the South- 
west. Baptists settled in many places and were especially effective in 
evangelizing the frontier. By the eighteenth century, the Wesleyan 
revival made a substantial impact on society, with the result that 
Baptists and Methodists became numerically the largest religious 
groups in the nation. Black slaves accepted the Bible from their 
masters, then found in it riches that their owners had missed. Jewish 
immigration was small in the early days, then increased in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; and Jews, valuing education 
strongly, made a contribution to the culture disproportionate to their 
numbers (about 3 percent), despite obstacles caused by prejudice. 
Later history brought increased immigration from Eastern Europe 
and Asia, augmenting the diversity of religious and of Christian 
traditions. Z ye 

Insofar as a national culture developed, the greatest religious 
formative influence was Puritanism, modified by the Enlightenment. 
One version of the national legend, still believed by many people, as 
shown in a recent nationwide testing of school youth, is that the 
Pilgrims came to America in 1620 to seek religious liberty. Actually, 
they had no interest in religious liberty as an abstract proposition. 
They wanted freedom to practise their faith, which called for esta- 
blishment of a theocracy in the Calvinistic tradition. They came with 
a high sense of destiny — a self-conscious feeling that they were re- 
enacting the Exodus of Israel. The Atlantic Ocean was their Red Sea, 
the American continent their promised land. They sought to live out 
their faith in all of life, with no convenient segregation of the spiritual 
from the material. Their singleness of purpose meant that they did 
not take kindly to heretics and dissenters, whom they frequently 
punished or drove from their midst. 
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The eighteenth century saw a curious amalgamation of Puritanism 
with the Enlightenment. At first glance, it might seem impossible that 
Puritanism, with its Calvinistic belief in biblical revelation and its 
high Christology, could find anything in common with the Enlighten- 
ment’s religious rationalism. But there were important affinities. The 
Puritan doctrine of the covenant at the foundation of Church and 
state could converge with the Enlightenment’s social contract. Those 
elements of the Puritan ethic that sociologists were later to name “the 
Protestant ethic” had obvious relations with the political and eco- 
nomic ethic of the Enlightenment. (To this day the favourite slogans of 
many Americans are an amalgam of the Bible and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Poor Richard’s Almanack, and a few are still not quite sure 
whether it was Jesus who said: “a penny saved is a penny earned”.) 
The Puritains believed that God was known in his creation as well as 
in his biblical revelation. They often took a lively interest in the 
sciences, as an effort “to think God’s thoughts after him”, and they 
and their descendants took up the ideas of Newton and Locke. 

By the time of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, the thirteen 
colonies were sufficiently diverse that national unity could not derive 
from any very specific religious convictions. Thomas Jefferson’s 
declaration presupposes the natural religion of the Enlightenment. Its 
Opening sentence refers to “the laws of nature and of nature’s God”. 
Its most famous assertion is that “all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”. It closes 
with an expression of confidence in “the protection of divine provi- 
dence”. 

Such a declaration embodies what has come to be called the “civil 
religion” of the United States. It cannot be identified with any specific 
religious tradition, Christian or otherwise. Yet it owes something to 
biblical faith and ethics, and Christians (along with people of some 
other faiths) can welcome some of its accents. I shall say more about 
it later. 

The Constitution of 1787, unlike the Declaration of Independence 
and most state constitutions, is written in resolutely secular language. 
The original document contains no mention of God or religion. The 
Bill of Rights, formally adopted by 1791, includes in the First 
Amendment the provision: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

This limitation upon Congress did not at first apply to the states. 
At the time of adoption, five states had established churches; 
Connecticut kept an established church until 1818, Massachusetts 
until 1832. Only in 1923 did the Supreme Court interpret the 
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Fourteenth Amendment (originally designed to guarantee civil rights 
to former slaves) to mean that the First Amendment restraint upon 
Congress applied also to the states. (I shall say more a little later 
about the constitutional issue.) 

Despite the important formative power of Christianity, especially 
Puritanism, on the emerging American culture, only a minority of 
people were actually church members in the colonies. The percentage 
apparently dwindled in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, as Enlightenment rationalism became more dominant. 
Estimates of church membership in New England range from one- 
eighth to one-twenty-fifth of the population, and in the other colonies 
the percentage was probably smaller. The Great Awakening of the 
eighteenth century and the following wave of revivals and evangelistic 
movements increased church membership. Contrary to many opin- 
ions, church membership in the United States, with many minor 
fluctuations up and down, has generally grown since the founding of 
the nation. In the 1950’s, church members for the first time became a 
majority of the population, and in the 1960’s the number went above 
60 percent. (Churches, in these statistics, include synagogues, 
mosques, and ali religious communities.) 

Bare numbers, of course, are deceptive. The processes of seculariza- 
tion have, in many respects, moved forward while church member- 
ship was growing. For example, many people outside the Church in 
the eighteenth century might ascribe an authority to the Bible that 
would be rejected by many church members in the twentieth century. 
Contemporary America is becoming ever more conscious of its 
religious pluralism. 

As late as 1931, the Supreme Court (United States v. Macintosh) 
said that we are “a Christian people”, recognizing religious freedom. 
By 1952, (Zorach v. Clauson) the language had become more 
generalized. “We are a religious people and our institutions presup- 
pose a supreme being.” A comparable statement from the Supreme 
Court today might say that we are a religiously pluralistic people. 


II. The constitutional issue : 
The practice of the United States is often described as “separation 
of Church and state”. Actually, that phrase does not appear in the 
Constitution. The Bill of Rights (quoted above) prohibits Congress - 
and by later amendment and interpretation, the states - from 
legislation “respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof’. Thomas Jefferson, writing as President to the 
Danbury (Connecticut) Baptist Association in 1802, interpreted that 
language as “building a wall of separation between Church and 
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state”. The word “separation”, with all its possibilities of interpreta- 
tion, has entered into debate ever since. But the real thrust of the 
guarantee is its assurance of freedom. 

The system has worked with certain obvious benefits to Church, to 
state, and to individuals. To the Church, it has guaranteed freedom 
from political interference. Political authorities cannot prescribe 
doctrine or ritual; they cannot exert pressure on appointment of 
clergy; they cannot intrude in the inner life of the Church. If the 
Church thereby has lost some of the support given it by government 
in many societies, it has thereby known that its members are 
responsible for its maintenance, and they have usually responded 
with voluntary contributions of energy and money. 

To the state, the system means that governmental decisions are 
made by governmental processes and that the government is respon- 
sible to its citizens, not to ecclesiastical authority. Churches and their 
leaders have the right of all citizens to try to influence government, 
but no one church or combination of churches has legal authority 
over government. rit | 

To citizens, the system means freedom to worship (or not to 
worship) and to practise their faith according to their own con- 
sciences, not the dictates of those who hold governmental power. 

Like any system, this one has its problems. There are possibilities 
of conflict between the two accents of the First Amendment: the 
guarantee of freedom of religion and the guarantee against establish- 
ment of any religion. To take an example on which the Supreme 
Court has ruled, freedom of religion does not give students or 
teachers the freedom to pray (out loud or in organized silence) in 
public schools. Such prayer has been ruled to constitute an establish- 
ment of religion. It is an interference with the freedom of some to 
pray differently or not to pray at all. Some aspects of this problem are 
insoluble. Total freedom —- whether of religion or anything else — is a 
social impossibility. Freedoms must be limited when they impose 
upon the freedom of other people. Recognition of the freedom of 
dissenters sometimes seems to give dissenters the right to veto the free 
expression of the majority. 

There are other problems in freedom. Religion involves action as 
well as inner belief and prayer. In the United States, freedom of 
religion is understood to include freedom to associate privately and 
publicly for religious purposes, freedom to propagate religious 
beliefs, freedom to act -— within limits - in accord with belief. 
Obviously, government cannot allow all actions that are religiously 
motivated. Churches and church members must obey public laws. 
The Mormons were denied the right to practise the polygamy that 
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their religion affirmed (Reynolds v. United States, 1878, and subse- 
quent decisions). Shall law forbid the practices of snake-handling 
cults? Shall law allow people, on religious grounds, to refuse medi- 
cine, surgery, and blood transfusion? If so, shall it allow parents to 
refuse these for their children? Shall it allow people to refuse 
inoculations if the consequences may contribute to an epidemic? 
Shall it allow people to avoid taxes that affront their consciences? 
Shall it excuse youth from education when their parents’ religion 
opposes it? Shall it permit church-sponsored schools to practise a 
segregation that is illegal for all other public and private schools? 
Questions like these are still in litigation. 

One especially important issue is the right of refusal to participate 

in war or the armed services. Over the years, the United States has 
increased the protection given to conscientious objectors. Some, who 
object to shedding of blood, are assigned to non-combatant arms of 
the military services; some of these have performed heroically in 
medical roles. Others, who object to any participation in the armed 
forces, may substitute some form of public service. For a time, legal 
recognition of the conscientious objector was limited to members of 
traditional “peace churches” which taught that war was always 
wrong. Then it was extended to members of any church that 
recognized pacifism as one form of faithfulness. More recently, it has 
been extended to persons who do not belong to any church or 
religious community and who may not believe in God, provided their 
ethical belief is for them comparable to what church membership is 
for others. 
- Thus tar, the courts have refused to grant legal standing to the 
“selective conscientious objector” — the person who, though not a 
pacifist, refuses on grounds of conscience to participate in a war or 
some wars. I have personally participated in efforts to extend the 
meaning of religious liberty, arguing that some churches religiously 
oppose some wars and that other churches teach their members to 
take personal responsibility for making ethical judgments on specific 
wars. For the law to deny the individual the right to make such 
judgments and act upon them is, then, a denial of religious liberty. 
Thus far, the courts (including the Supreme Court) have refused to 
recognize the legitimacy of this reasoning. At present, the issue is 
dormant, because military conscription is not in practice, but the 
issue is likely to rise again. 

Along with such arguments about the limits of religious freedom 
are comparable arguments about the meaning of the establishment of 
religion. Some have argued that the military chaplaincy - in which 
clergy are paid by the government - constitutes an establishment of 
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religion. But from the time of General George Washington’s army to 
the present, there have been such chaplains and, thus far, the practice 
is not considered unconstitutional. Churches are — not by constitu- 
tional right but by local practice throughout the country — excused 
from payment of real estate taxes on buildings used for religious 
purposes. It can be argued that this amounts to a subsidy and a kind 
of establishment; or it can be argued that this is one of the authentic 
symbols of separation of Church and state. 

Coming at the issue from the other side, some argue that disesta- 
blishment has gone so far as to become not a public neutrality but 
actually a hostility toward religion. The issue arises especially in 
public education. Traditionally, the public schools in many parts of 
the United States cultivated a generalized, “non-sectarian” (to use a 
favourite American word) Protestant ethos. It was so indigenous to the 
society that many people scarcely noticed it - although Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and dissenters frequently did notice it. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have rigorously excluded from the 
public schools the traditional religious practices (although not necess- 
arily all instruction about religious literature or religious institu- 
tions). Some are now arguing that this exclusion communicates the 
belief that education is adequate without religious conviction, that 
religion is irrelevant to the main issues of life, that religion is 
essentially trivial. Or, it is sometimes argued, a non-theistic human- 
ism has become, in effect, the established religion of the public 
schools. We may expect this argument to continue. 

Although education is compulsory in the United States, children 
are permitted to attend church-sponsored schools instead of public 
schools. Many Roman Catholics, some Lutherans and a very few 
other groups do so. When the state of Oregon sought to require 
attendance at public schools, the Supreme Court (Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters, 1952) upheld the right of parents to send children to church- 
sponsored schools. The state retains the right to require such schools 
to meet its educational standards. 

The freedom of churches to establish schools can be expensive. 
Parents sometimes complain that, in addition to paying taxes to 
support public schools, they must also pay tuition and make contri- 
butions to churches to support religiously-oriented schools. There 
have been moves to persuade the states to give some financial support 
to the general educational purposes of church-sponsored schools, but 
not to specific religious instruction in them. Court decisions have 
held a fairly rigorous line against such support, although the very 
latest Supreme Court decision (1976) shows some relaxation of the 
prohibition. Again, we may expect continued argument on this issue. 
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III. Some theological and cultural issues 

Church-state relations in the United States, as I have shown, are 
still evolving, and more changes may be expected. These may go in 
the direction of an increasing secularization of society that pushes the 
Church toward the fringes. Or they may go in the direction of an 
increasing pluralism that recognizes and even supports the churches 
without approving any church monopoly. In any case, behind the 
constitutional issues J have mentioned are some fundamental cultural- 
theological issues still unsettled. 

1. The first of these has do with the public responsibility of the 
churches and of Christians. Here, among the many religious tradi- 
tions of the United States, two stand out in stark contrast. The first is 
the Puritan tradition, which sought to establish a Holy Common- 
wealth, with the Church exercising a dominant formative influence 
on the society and enforcing its ethic through public law. To separate 
religious conviction from social and political life was hypocrisy. God 
demanded obedience in all of life. At best, this faith had an admirable 
integrity of commitment and energy in action. At worst, it imposed 
the beliefs of some people on others and treated dissenters inhumanly. 

The second tradition was a much more individualistic style of faith 
and practice. Emphasizing the experience of conversion and the inner 
life of the believer, it spread through the revivals that swept across the 
land in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It might be called 
pietism, if that word is taken not in its most technical meaning but in 
its broadest sense. The religion of the revivalists — except for some 
who boldly opposed slavery — put rather little accent on public life. It 
separated religion and politics as Puritanism had never done. 


These two traditions mingled in the American experience with 
strange results. Most people, whether they think themselves religious 
or not, have mixed the two traditions. If you approach Christians 
about a social problem, they sometimes respond: “there ought to be a 
law about that” (a fair enough response in the Puritan tradition). At 
other times, they respond: “if we change enough individuals, society 
will improve”; or they may say: “society is hopeless, but some 
individuals can be changed” (possible pietist approaches). 

It may seem surprising that a society so influenced by Puritan 
beginnings and so activist in its general ethos should have gone so far 
in the separation, not simply of Church and state, but of religious 
commitment and social responsibility. One reason has been the 
pluralism of the society. Anyone wanting to get a social movement 
going must look for a broad ethical consensus crossing many 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal lines. That quest may be a creative act. 
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But it has sometimes let the churches slide into irrelevance and 
triviality. 

In the twentieth century, the social gospel and the subsequent 
Christian realism of Reinhold Niebuhr and others has awakened some 
churches and some Christians to their public responsibility. Operat- 
ing within the context of religious freedom and pluralism, it has 
sought to find the meaning of justice and love for social life. It has 
addressed issues of political democracy, economic justice, war and 
peace, racial equality, the penal system, and many others. It assumes 
that the age of Christendom is past - that no longer do empires 
tremble when the Church speaks. But it knows that the churches are 
not powerless and that they can make a difference. 

In two recent cases in the history of the United States, the churches 
made a significant contribution to changes in public policy. In both 
cases, there were divisions within the churches and there was no 
- unanimous Christian voice. But the churches had some genuine effect 
in awakening a public conscience. The first of these was the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1959, when at least one Senator opposed to 
the act attributed the defeat of his side to the churches. The other was 
the opposition to the war in Vietnam. 

It is important, even though obvious, to say that the churches did 
not act alone. In both cases, they found Christian conscience moved 
to join people suffering from injustice, and the combination of voices 
did something to stir a nation. 

2. A second issue has to do with the “civil religion” already 
mentioned above. What holds together a diverse people of many 
religious, ethnic and national traditions? How do they find enough 
consensus to become a nation and to act? 

Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist, in his massive study 
called An American Dilemma,' described the “American creed”. He 
found that it grew from three roots: the Enlightenment emphasis 
upon freedom, equality, and reason; the Christian belief in justice, 
generosity, and mutual helpfulness; and the English common law 
with its tradition of equity and due process. Myrdal readily recog- 
nized that Americans often defy or subvert this creed. But, he said, 
the creed “represents the national conscience”. It is the “cement” that 
holds the nation together. It expresses the ethical insights to which 
people appeal in the midst of conflict. 

More recently, sociologists have talked much about the “civil 
religion” of the United States. It is that tacit religion which, whether 
verbalized or not, infuses much of the life of the nation. 


! GUNNAR MyrRDAL: An American Dilemma. Philadelphia: 1962. 
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How shall American Christians relate the specific faith in a God 
who acted in Jesus Christ to the more generalized civil religion? The 
question is not easy to answer. Christians might see the civil religion 
as a rival faith, an idolatry that they must reject. They might point 
out that, just because it is a cohesive force for a nation, it is corrupted 
by nationalism. Too often it lends itself to national self-glorification. 
It may contribute to self-righteousness or to fanaticism against 
societies that do not share this religion. It may sanctify the status quo 
— the system that chants the creed while it oppresses victims inside 
and outside. Christians may ask whether a civil religion can ever be 
prophetic or whether it is necessarily the religion of an Amazaiah, 
which the Church must confront with the prophetic fervour of an 
Amos. 

Yet Christians might appreciate the way in which Abraham 
Lincoln in his Second Inaugural Address found resources of justice 
and compassion in the civil religion. They might see how Martin 
Luther King, Jr appealed to the civil religion when he asked the 
nation (not just the Church, which he also knew how to address) to 
oppose racial oppression and war in Vietnam. 

An established church has its own perils as it virtually identifies 
Christian faith and civil religion. A church of the martyrs finds itself 
called to oppose the civil religion that persecutes it. Churches in 
pluralistic societies, of which there are many today, must find ways of 
relating with integrity to the civil religions that apparently no society 
lacks. 

3. Are there lessons to be learned from the American experience? 
Perhaps. Surely nobody should try to generalize any national experi- 
ence. The world is too diverse. Twenty centuries of Christian history 
have brought widely varying experiences, and the next century will 
bring new ones. Churches have been tiny persecuted minorities; they 
have dominated civilizations; they have occupied positions in be- 
tween. It is not for us to prescribe which of many historical situations 
is normative; it is rather for us to seek to be faithful to whatever 
opportunities and responsibilities are ours. 

So I have no inclination to urge the church-state system of the 
United States as a model for others. Instead, I make two suggestions 
as to the kind of freedom of religious faith which the ecumenical 
movement might ask the nations to honour. Freedom means not only 
freedom of inner belief and prayer — which are hard to coerce in any 
case — but also freedom to declare the faith openly, to communicate 
its message to people, to seek to influence people and the body politic 
with the sensitivities of faith and ethics. Second, the ecumenical 
movement might ask the churches to accord the same freedom to 
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dissenters that they ask for themselves, to avoid asking for political 
support against divergent faiths, to refrain from seeking the state as 
an ally against competing beliefs. 

I grant that even these minimal themes have their difficulties. I 
have said earlier that freedom cannot be total. Societies should not 
tolerate freedom of behaviour that victimizes people. But churches, if 
they advocate restraints upon harmful behaviour, should be exceed- 
ingly careful that they are not thereby asking partisan advantage for 
themselves. 

Beyond these themes I suggest one theological insight that may be 
important in any relationship of Church and state. It is the Church’s 
appreciation of both incarnation and eschatology. 

In its incarnational faith, the Church will seek to identify with the 
just needs of a society, especially an oppressed society and the 
oppressed people within any society. Recognizing its incarnational 
vocation, the Church will not treasure security or aloofness. It will 
share in the sufferings and struggles of peoples. It will be, like its 
Lord, a partisan of the needy. Whatever “separation” there may be of 
Church from state, there can be no separation of the Church from 
God’s people or from those processes in social and political life that 
seek to enact justice and love. 

Simultaneously, in its eschatological faith the Church will act for a 
kingdom that is yet to come. It will recognize that its responsible 
commitments to political movements are never its total commitment 
to God’s kingdom. It will keep alive that eschatological sensitivity 
that gives it a leverage on all human political structures, a possibility 
of judgment on all human organizations including its own. While 
looking for the activity of God in human history, including move- 
ments that may not acknowledge God, it will never get so coopted to 
any movement that it forgets the God who is judge and saviour of 
creation and history. 

There are churches that need to renounce their protected positions 
and to identify more fully with God’s people in their needs and acts. 
There are churches so identified with social institutions and move- 
ments that they need to break out of their prisons into freedom. And 
there are churches - perhaps most churches - that need to do both 
simultaneously. 

The Church is not the state. It cannot ignore or neglect the state. It 
will find its vocation in relation to the state as it seeks to serve the 
God who is both Lord of history and a suffering servant within 
history. 
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Comment by Julio de Santa Ana, Uruguay/ Gen- 
-eva* 


It is difficult to approach the problem of relations between Church 
and state ina country like the USA, certainly the biggest power of the 
world. Roger Shinn has clarified many aspects of the problem, 
especially from the historical angle, indicating at the end of his 
presentation the ways in which the churches must face the reality and 
challenges of “civil religion” in the American pluralistic society. We 
are grateful for his presentation of the American scene. His pheno- 
menological approach helps a non-American to see better the com- 
plexities and interlinkages of the church-state situation in that nation. 

However, as one reads Professor Shinn’s paper, one has the feeling 
that it is too much centred on the USA, isolating this country from a 
context in which it plays a fundamental role. That is, his approach to 
the problem seems to be functionalistic and does not take into 
consideration the dynamism that characterizes a state like the USA in 
the world situation. Clearly, Church and state do not only have to be 
understood from the point of view that evaluates their functions and 
behaviours at the “constitutional” level, but also how they support 
each other at the ideological, social and political levels of life of the 
American society. This implies, at least for a non-American like 
myself, that a more dialectical approach would be needed in order to 
get a more comprehensive understanding of church-state relations in 
the USA. 

Each state can have two sides: on the one hand, it fulfills a 
technical function; it organizes and administers society. On the other 
hand, it can be used as an instrument for political domination: those 
holding authority can use the law and other means to fulfill their 
interests and impose on others their views about society. This second 
aspect needs to be very carefully examined by the churches to whom 
the missionary command has been given to preach the Gospel of 
justice and freedom (Luke 4:17-21) for all human beings of all 
peoples (Matt. 28:18-20). Unfortunately, Roger Shinn does not discuss 
in depth this aspect, although he mentions some points around 
which confrontations between the state and the churches have taken 
place (e.g. conscientious objection, freedom of education, etc.). 
However, he does not discuss the role of the churches in connection 


* JULIO DE SANTA ANA from Uruguay serves now on the staff of the Churches’ Com- 
mission on Participation in Development, WCC, Geneva. 
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with the process of definition of the “American civil religion”, which 
is undeniably a tool of political domination, at the ideological level, 
in the hands of groups that use the state and its powers. 

Another aspect which has not been taken sufficiently into consider- 
ation by Roger Shinn is related to the importance, the size and the 
ability to influence of the American state on other states. To give an 
illustration: at the time of the last presidential elections in the USA 
(Fall 1976), many authorities and political movements in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the Middle East very carefully followed the 
development of the campaign, because they were aware that much in 
their own countries would change should Carter win the elections. 
The United States cannot be considered as other states, except perhaps 
the USSR and China. The power of the USA has an impact on most 
situations in the world. The churches have to be concerned with this 
fact. Roger Shinn touches on this aspect when he says that some 
churches opposed the US involvement in Vietnam. There are at least 
two questions we should have liked to see discussed in connection 
with this aspect. 

First, a reflection is required on the theological basis which 

.was used by the churches opposing the state. Second, the situa- 
tion of captivity of some churches in the US should have been 
discussed; as in so many other places, they lack the inner freedom of 
speaking out about points on which the Christian message is particu- 
larly clear. I am thinking, for instance, of the fantastic accumulation 
of wealth by some sectors of the US population, in contrast with the 
conditions of the poor majority of the world. In the course of history, 
some churches have been critical with regard to such issues. Roger 
Shinn may not have been invited to address himself to these aspects 
of church-state relations, but I feel that in an ecumenical discussion a 
reflection on them is of essential importance. 

There is another point to which I, as a person from the Third 
World, attach great significance: the messianism of the American 
nation, which in many ways, implicitly or explicitly, finds expression 
in activities of the state and in declarations of American politicians. 
For instance, Theodore Roosevelt said: “The americanization of the 
world is our destiny.” The same idea was a little later developed by 
Albert Beveridge, Senator of Indiana. He said: “God has made of 
us (the Americans) the organizers of the world so that we may 
establish order instead of chaos. He has made us suitable to govern so 
that we may administer to the barbarians and senile peoples of the 
world. Without such force, this world would slip back into barbar- 
ousness and darkness. God has chosen the American people from 
among all the nations, as the nation of his choice to lead the way to 
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regeneration.”! This kind of messianism has rightly been criticized 
by a theologian like Reinhold Niebuhr? for whom such a move was 
incompatible with the Gospel. When this kind of political orientation 
is approved explicitly or implicitly by the state, the Church is called 
to question the state and, in the perspective of the authority of Jesus 
Christ, to point to the limits of all power. This can be an important 
contribution of the churches in the struggle against the imperialistic 
trends implicit in the messianism of the ideology of the “manifest 
destiny” which I think is a basic component of the US state throughout 
its history. 


1 Quoted by CLAuDE JuLIEN: L’Empire Américan. Paris: 1968, pp. 59-60. 

2 “Except in moments of aberration, we don’t consider ourselves as the potential 
masters of humanity, but as its tutors through its pilgrimage towards perfection.” 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR: The Irony of American History, 1952, p 61. 
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2. Church-State Relationships 
in an Ideological Islamic State 


Anwar M. Barkat, Pakistan* 


The relationship between Christians and the state has been of 
prime importance ever since the birth of Christianity. Christians and 
the state have never been oblivious to each other’s presence. Whether 
Christians organized themselves as an institutionalized Church or the 
state expressed itself through imperial ambitions in the Roman or 
medieval period, they always had to decide what kind of relationships 
to cultivate and develop. The rise of the Christian Church as a 
distinct institution entitled to allegiance, especially in spiritual mat- 
ters, and independent from the state, has been described by a 
historian of western political thought, George Sabine, as “the most 
revolutionary event in the history of Western Europe, in respect both 
to politics and to political philosophy”. I 

The most important element in the observation of Prof. Sabine 
concerning the revolutionary significance of Christianity for politics 
is that, prior to the rise of the Christian Church, the state also played 
an important role in relation to the spiritual concerns of people. 

The Greek concept of polis as elaborated by Plato and Aristotle 
considered the political community as the highest community which 
embraced not only secular customs, interests and beliefs but also 
religious faith and rituals. In modern terminology it was both Church 
and state and therefore the possibility of conflict did not develop. In 
Roman political thought, civitas and republica were both religious as 
well as secular in character. Most of the empires of the past, whether 
western or oriental, were held together and drew their authority and 
legitimacy by basically appealing to religious foundations. It was the 
religious elements in the organization of ancient empires which 
provided them with universality and comprehensiveness. It was 
precisely at this point that the Roman Empire and a small illegal sect 
of Christians clashed over the issue of emperor worship, the official 
_Teligion of that empire. Christianity was an illegal sect because it 
claimed for the Church an independent existence in spiritual matters 


~ ANWAR BarKAaT is Principal of Forman Christian College in Lahore, Pakistan. 
! GEORGE H. SaABINE: A History of Political Theory. London: Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1971, 
p. 180. 
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and thus challenged imperial authority on both religious and secular 
matters. Christianity affirmed two distinct societies with separate but 
related authority: a natural, temporal and comprehensive society in 
its own right — the state; and a supernatural, spiritual and comprehen- 
sive community — the Church. The Church was a religious institution 
and the state was a political institution, and the relationship between 
the two created an enduring problem for the western political and 
religious organization of life. The Christian view of politics implied i in 
this relationship was treated comprehensively by St Augustine in his 
The City of God. It was St Augustine who pointed to a dimension of 
life beyond the political which set limits to political authority and thus 
challenged the mixing of the secular and religious dimensions of 
organized human existence. What was a solution in St Augustine’s 
day became the foci of fierce loyalties and commitments and often 
these loyalties did not coincide. In each historical period Christian 
citizens had to consider how their relationship to the political 
community complemented or conflicted with their responsibility to 
the Church. Christians have always been reminded of the Apostles’ 
answer in their own historical situation that “we must obey God 
rather than man”. 


The modern state 

In order to understand the church-state relation in its historical 
dimensions, we must not forget that the state as we know it today is a 
recent and a western concept. It took centuries of struggle for the 
modern state to establish its distinct identity apart and independent 
from ecclesiastical authority. It was only in the sixteenth century that 
the state was conceptualized by Jean Bodin asa large secular organiza- 
tion effectively centralized by a secular bureaucracy, having a distinct 
body of persons to make rules, adjudicate disputes and make 
arrangements for its defence. The basic concept of the modern state 
was established as that of an entity with a distinct government at the 
disposal of a nation which embodies the political cooperation of its 
people under the control of a government making rulings, enforcing 
them, and directing conflicting interests into positive channels. 

The state was sovereign in uniting its people for common pur- 
poses. The state was independent from other states, but this did not 
mean no cooperation with them; it was independent in the sense that 
the rulers could decide whom to cooperate with and whom not to 
cooperate with. The state had its own rationale and foundation, quite 
apart from any religious rationale. The modern state has begun to 
display characteristics and claims certain exclusive ones: 
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(a) the state alone has the right to exercise force and coercion and 
impose legal penalties and sanctions; 

(b) all social, religious, cultural and political life is potentially under 
the control of the state; 

(c) the basis of the state is territorial: there can be a government in 
exile, or a nation in exile, but not a state in exile; 

(d) all those who claim to live within a defined territory are compul- 
sorily under its control; 

(e) the modern state has complete independence and freedom of 
action within its own territory, unlimited by control from within 
or without; 

(f) the modern state exercises the exclusive right to make laws and to 
execute them within its territory. 

The combination of the modern state with the nation has given new 
authority and legitimacy to its power. It is this which has expanded 
the power and functions of the modern state, thus bringing funda- 
mental changes in the basic institutions of society. The state has to 
exist for the wellbeing of its people. It is no longer an institution only 
for law and order in society but one which cannot have purposes 
apart from the welfare of its citizens. The state is the vehicle of 
national self-determination. Its role has expanded in all spheres of 
social and cultural life. The struggles of the people of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America against colonialism, imperialism and racism have 
found expression in national self-determination through independent 
statehood. Now their struggle against hunger, mass poverty, and 
disease is also expressing itself in national self-determination. The 
struggle for a new international economic order is also expressing 
itself through national states: similarly, the struggle for national and 
international social justice, economic equality, participating institu- 
tions and just financial institutions. 

To say this is not to ignore the demonic in the nation-state which 
may consider the state as an end in itself rather than the means for the 
welfare of its citizens. Nonetheless, there are creative possibilities in 
the nation-state which can be used to mobilize the energies and 
resources of the whole nation for eradicating poverty and underdevel- 
opment through the creation of just structures. This gives the modern 
state a new status, because even those who are ideologically commit- 
ted to getting rid of the state only help to foster its extension because, 
in modern societies of Africa and Asia, for example, the state has 
become an agency for political, social, economic, religious and 
cultural reforms. The role and functions of the modern state have 
expanded with great rapidity due to the pressure for social and 
economic justice, and there is no going back on this trend. 
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Christians should take it seriously 

If this is the situation in relation to the expanding role and function 
of the state, then Christians have no option but to participate in it. 
Christian responsibility demands that we take the modern state 
seriously since it can become a source of brutal repression, dehumani- 
zation, and denial of basic humanity to people, as well as a force for 
social and economic justice, fundamental institutional reformation, 
and a vehicle for human development. Christians have to participate 
in public life to keep the political and social structures under the 
critical judgment of the Gospel which challenges the finality of 
human institutions. The task of the Christian Church is to prepare 
Christians to participate responsibly in the political structures — as 
citizens, political leaders, bureaucrats and party workers. 

The function and role of the state have substantially changed, and 
so have the institutions and structures connected with the state. The 
relationship in the past between Church and state cannot provide us 
with much guidance in our relationship with the state today. Both the 
state and the Church are in radically different positions, and this is 
especially true in the context of Asia where there is a Christian 
minority situation in practically all nations except the Philippines. 
The Church is in a very minority position in most of the nations of 
Asia and has never been predominant in any one of them. The state is 
also a recent political experience which arose out of decolonization 
and break-up of the empires. These empires were projections of 
European nation-states which tended to establish prototypes of 
European political orders. The exploitative external relationships 
have been overthrown in the movement for national self- 
determination. The superimposition of imperialized colonialism is 
broken but not destroyed. In many places, the Church is considered 
to be the remnant of imperial values and structures, which immedi- 
ately creates relationships of suspicion. The Church in Asia is not an 
organized power capable of pressuring the governments in that 
region to make policy changes suited to the Church. Therefore, in 
Pakistan she has to evolve a style of existence which will enable her to 
be faithful to the demands of the Gospel without alienating herself 
from the mainstream of the life of her nation. She has to learn the art 
of being a creative minority bringing critical and responsible judg- 
ments to bear upon the structures and policies of her nation-state, 
without sounding terribly self-righteous or being completely subser- 
vient to the purposes of the state. She also has to learn to maintain 
relationships with the international community of churches and 
effectively participate with them in such a manner that not only her 
own isolation is broken but she has opportunities to bring to this 
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community her unique experience of relating to the state in a non- 
western way and in a situation of powerlessness. 


The ideological state of Pakistan 

Nowhere are some of the above issues more forcefully raised than 
in the context of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, which officially 
defines itself as an ideologically Islamic state. It is important to 
understand clearly what implications this affirmation has for an 
Islamic state and the Christian Church. What role and function has 
Islamic ideology in relation to the demands of modern statehood? 
What is the position of non-Muslims, and especially Christians, who 
express a distinct faith and a style of life? What opportunities for 
creative partnership exist in such a situation? It is to some of these 
questions that we must address ourselves in order to understand the 
nature of Church-state relations in Pakistan. 

One of the basic affirmations that is made in relation to Pakistan is 
that it is an ideologically Islamic state. What does this really mean? 
The answer to this question requires some understanding of the basic 
affirmations of Islam. Islamic ideology rests upon the belief in the 
unity and supremacy of God. This belief requires rehabilitation of 
true worship through unquestioned obedience to God and destruc- 
tion of idolatrous worship and practice. But it was difficult to destroy 
idolatrous worship without political struggle, since it rested upon the 
political power of those who profited by it. True worship could not be 
established without establishing supremacy over the political power. 
Therefore, political and religious struggle went hand in hand. Dr 
Kenneth Cragg has rightly said: “Muhammad and Islam seem to have 
been emphatically at rest in the conviction that state and statehood 
were necessary and valid instruments of their effectiveness. And so it 
has remained. The twentieth century is unanimous with the seventh in 
that power is the proper destiny of Islamic expression and due 
partner in its cause.”2 

The foundation of the political community was a religious as well 
as a political act. Islam did not make the distinction between the 
temporal and the religious spheres of life. In its classical expression, 
Islam is a religious and political unity: there is no conflict of loyalties 
and contradictions in the affirmation of this unity. Traditional Mus- 
lims continue to claim complete compatibility of this affirmation with 
the rise of modern statehood. The state was not ultimately sovereign 
but God was, and it was the duty of each Muslim to obey the state 


2 KENNETH CRAGG: Christianity in World Perspective. London: Lutterworth Press, 
1968, p. 124. 
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since the main purpose of the state was the promotion and protection 
of the new religious faith. 

The classical concept of Islam as religious and political unity 
postulates a Caliph who is both spiritual and temporal ruler of the 
worldwide Umma of Islam, whose duty is to run the realm of Islam 
according to the teachings of the Koran and Sharia. Centralization of 
authority and leadership in the Caliph was coupled with the assertion 
of political and religious universalism. The existence of modern 
nation-states makes it impossible for the classical Islamic theory of 
politics to be an operative principle applicable to all Muslims 
everywhere. This has led to some modifications in the classical theory 
of Islamic ideology, especially as regards the political and religious 
community (Umma). Traditional Islam now demands not the restor- 
ation of the Caliphate as the symbol of Islamic universalism, but the 
implementation of the Sharia in its totality... “to restore the 
political and religious unity of Islam within the national boundaries 
by recognizing the Sharia as the constitution and the effective law of 
the state”.3 

The existence of a large number of independent, sovereign national 
states with a wide variety of cultural, ethical, and social differentia- 
tion makes the theoretical possibility of pan-Islamism a practical 
impossibility. This fact has led to the redefinition of many classical 
political concepts of Islam, so that it can be compatible with the 
modern national lay state in which Islam plays the same role as 
Christianity: a dominant role as one religion within the state. That is 
to say, religion in its classical expression in relation to public life has 
only marginal significance but it is given due recognition in the 
private life of the Muslim as a citizen. This has often created a crisis in 
the implementation of Islamic political norms in many Muslim states. 

Another significant shift from the classical understanding of 
politics in Islam is in the concept of the Sharia as the code of political, 
social and personal ethics. It is now generally acknowledged by 
historically-conscious Muslims that Sharia was never applied in its 
totality to political, social and economic life but it has been applied 
with some reservation in the form of personal status law (inheritance, 
marriage, divorce and so on). Even here, it had to take cognizance of 
customary law, either modifying it or replacing it. But Sharia has a 


role to play only if its Quran (Faith in Allah) is recognized as 


authoritative. The main question in this regard is whether a modern, 
secularized, technologically-oriented élite, with a passion for building 


3 ERWIN J. ROSENTTRAL: “Politics in Islam” in The Muslim World, Vol. LVII, No. 1, 
January 1967, p. 3. 
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a modern national state capable of participating effectively in interna- 
tional affairs and accepted by the community of nations, will consider 
Sharia as a force for modernization and development, or — even in its 
personalistic aspects — as anti-developmental and retrogressive. This 
point leads to a dilemma and the difficulty of building Islam into a 
contemporary political ideology, since ideologies belong to political 
ordering of society. 


Islam and the minorities 

It is outside the scope of this paper to trace throughout history the 
answers Muslims have given from time to time to these questions. The 
writer can only point out the main ideas in this regard as they have 
been interpreted in Pakistan. The debate between the classical Islamic 
and modern élite in Pakistan has been intense. It has never been 
conclusive. The main policy guidelines have been given by those who 
have been in political control of Pakistan. 

The traditional Muslims have always propounded a very restrictive 
and conservative view with regard to the state’s relationship with non- 
Muslims. One of the representatives of this thinking is the theologian- 
politician, Maulana Maudoodi. In his book, Islamic Law and 
Constitution, he says that the Islamic Sharia divides non-Muslim 
subjects into three categories: 


(a) those who become the subjects of an Islamic state under some 
treaty or agreement; 

(b) those who become its subjects after being defeated by the Muslims 
in war; 

(c) those who are present in the Islamic state for any other reason. 


The relationship with the first two categories can be regulated 
according to specific contractual arrangements by which they accept 
the hegemony of Islam or a treaty of peace after their defeat. Islam. 
prescribes that “all matters relating to them should invariably be 
subject to terms of treaty or agreement”. 


Guarantees for minorities in Pakistan 

In Pakistan, the position of non-Muslims, and especially Chris- 
tians, is different. They have not been defeated in war but they are 
there according to the agreement between majority and minority 
communities. Muslims would be in the majority in Pakistan but they 
would remain a minority in India. Christians were a minority in 
Pakistan as well as in India. They were not competing for political 
power but they did not want their legitimate political, social and 
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religious rights to be violated. Therefore, the founding fathers of 
Pakistan, especially the Quaid-i-Azam, made every effort to assure 
the British Government and the Hindu majority that Pakistan would 
not be built upon “narrow communalism” but on broad humanitari- 
an lines. The All India Muslim League, meeting in Lahore on 23 
March 1940, passed a resolution especially mentioning the Christians 
for just and fair treatment in a would-be Pakistan. This resolution 
was amended on 9 April 1946 and became the “basis of negotiation” 
for the creation of Pakistan. It read: 


“That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be 
specially provided in the Constitution for minorities for the protec- 
tion of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation with them.” 


This was in the formative stage of Pakistan, but when Britain was 
forced to give up its empire in India, Lord Mountbatten, the last 
Viceroy, convened a joint session of the representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League and made them sign a declaration 
for the protection of minorities in their particular countries. This 
declaration was signed by the Quaid-i-Azam, Khan Liagat Ali Khan 
and Sardar Abdul Rab Nishtar. All three were the leading architects 
of Pakistan. The joint declaration read as follows: 


“Both the Congress and the Muslim League have given assurances 
of fair and equitable treatment to the minorities after the transfer 
of power. It is their intention to safeguard the legitimate rights of 
all citizens, irrespective of religion, caste or sex, in the exercise of 
their normal civic rights. All citizens will be regarded as equal, and 
both the governments will assure to all people within their territori- 
al rights to form associations, the right to worship in their own way 
and the protection of their language and culture.” 


In the context of the Muslim state of Pakistan, it was a broad 
agreement which defined the rights of citizenship for non-Muslims as 
being the same as those of Muslims. There was to be no distinction 
between Muslims and non-Muslims with regard to civic and political 
rights. It guaranteed not only exercise of religious freedom but also 
equal citizenship to non-Muslims. It was because of this spirit of the 
declaration that non-Muslims felt it safe to accept Pakistan as their 
homeland. 


Conservative traditionalists’ interpretation 
Since the birth of Pakistan, things have been different because of 
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the pressure of traditionalists and religiously fanatical Muslim 

Mullahs. “Pakistan was founded”, first Prime Minister Liagqat Ali 

Khan told the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan in March 1949, 

“because the Muslims of this subcontinent wanted to build up their 

lives in accordance with the teachings and traditions of Islam.” 

However, there has been no agreement as to what “in accordance 

with the teachings and traditions of Islam” means. 

The conservative Muslims have tried to interpret this in such a way 
as to build an Islamic state in which non-Muslims have no say 
whatsoever. Maulana Maudoodi and his religious party, the Jamaat- 
i-Islami, believe strongly that: 

— a national democratic state is radically different from an Islamic 
state; 

— non-Muslims cannot be full citizens of an Islamic state and are to 
be treated as stateless citizens; 

— non-Muslims can only stay in an Islamic state on the basis of an 
agreement or a treaty; 

— they cannot be entrusted with any key positions in civil and 
military services; 

— they cannot have any political rights; 

— non-Muslims must be taxed more heavily than Muslims in trade 
and commerce; 

— they cannot be elected to any legislative Assembly; 

— they cannot be taken into any national body where state policy is to 
be determined like the Cabinet; 

— they must have their separate central cultural agency; 

— a non-Muslim who embraces Islam will have all his civic, political 
and military rights restored, but if a Muslim accepts another faith 
he is to be punished, even to death; and 

— anon-Muslim must pay a special tax to earn protection for his life 
and honour in an Islamic state. 

Another conservative organization called Tolue-e-Islam (The Rise 
of Islam) has published its own Outline of the Quranic Constitution, 
according to which “the non-Muslim citizens of an Islamic state 
cannot be considered as members of the Muslim nation. Therefore, 
they cannot share with Muslims the reins of an Islamic state based on 
Quranic ideology.” Furthermore, it suggests that non-Muslims 
should not even aspire to share in an Islamic state; if they are not 
satisfied with their conditions in an Islamic state they can decide to 
migrate to another state, and it will be the duty of the Islamic state to 
see that they reach their destination safe and sound. 


4 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debate: Vol. V, No. 1, 7 March 1949, p. 2. 
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It has been rather fortunate that the reins of government and 
politics of Pakistan have never been in the hands of such people, who 
want a purist Islamic state from which all non-Muslims would be 
banished. Such elements have only created riots, disturbances and 
fear, from time to time, in the minds of the small minority of 
Christians and other religious minorites, but they have never been 
able to translate their religious rhetoric into electoral success. Such 
elements are destructive to Pakistan and have often been rejected by 
the minority or other non-Muslims. It would be correct to say in the 
context of Pakistan that the ruling élites have been committed to a 
broader view of Islamic justice, which takes the rights of citizens ina 
Muslim state seriously and gives due place in the functioning of 
statehood to all citizens irrespective of caste, colour and creed. This is 
in accordance with the concept of the founders of Pakistan. 


Vision of the founders 

What conception of a Muslim state did the founders of Pakistan 
have, and what share did the religious minorities have in such a 
Pakistan? In answering this question, it must be made clear that 
Pakistan was conceived as a progressive, modern state, capable of 
taking care of all its citizens and playing its role in the community of 
those states. It could cultivate a special relationship with other 
Muslim nations but not at the expense of its own self-interest. 

It was to be a state in which Muslims of Pakistan would be free to 
order their lives according to the dictates of their religious faith, but 
this faith was not to be a criteria for ordering the lives of the non- 
Muslims. 

There is no similarity between the Pakistan that the Quaid-i-Azam 
and Dr Allama Iqbal wanted to build, and the concept of Pakistan 
propounded by conservatives and traditionalists. The Quaid-i-Azam, 
Mr Muhammad Ali Jinnah, declared in no uncertain terms that 
Pakistan would be a nation-state in which Islam would have domi- 
nant influence, but it would not be a state which denies equal rights to 
non-Muslims. Once Pakistan became a state, according to the Quaid- 
i-Azam, religion would cease to be a problem or an issue. He wanted 
a social and political approach to statehood. He did not give a 
blueprint for the state because he was too concerned with ensuring its 
security against outside dangers. He stated very clearly that “Islam 
and its idealism have taught democracy. They have taught equality of 
man, justice, fair play to everybody.” Later he expressed himself 
more clearly when he said: “Islam is not only a set of rituals, 
traditions, and spiritual doctrines. Islam is a code for every Muslim, 
which regulates his life and his conduct in all aspects, social, political, 
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economic, and so on. It is based on the highest principles of honour, 
integrity, fair play and justice for all. One God, equality and unity are 
the fundamental principles of Islam.”5 

Mr Jinnah never meant to imply that what was a code for Muslims 
should also become a code for all citizens of Pakistan. He wanted a 
state where the Muslim majority determined its own fate but did not 
deny rights to other religious minorities. In his address to the 
Constituent Assembly on 11 August 1947, he declared that “every 
citizen of Pakistan, no matter what his colour, caste or creed... is 
first, second and last a citizen of this state with equal rights, privileges 
and obligations.” He wanted to build a modern democratic state in 
which all citizens would have equal rights regardless of their religious 
faith. 

He expressed this very succinctly in the same address, which 
marked his election as President of the Constituent Assembly. 


“You may belong to any religion or caste or creed — that was 
nothing to do with the business of the state... We are starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens and equal citizens 
of one state. We should keep that in front of us, as our ideal.” 


Pakistan’s constitutional structure 

The above exhortation of the Quaid-i-Azam has been often 
ignored or diluted by successive regimes. But no less a person than 
the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Zulfigqar Ali Bhutto, in his 
address to the minorities, made an admission that efforts had been 
made by previous governments to “expurgate” these remarks from 
the official text of the speeches of the Founder of the Nation. It was 
the ignoring of the Quaid’s vision that led to “the intolerance, the 
hypocrisy, the chauvinism, the bigotry, the morbid insecurity, 
(which) held sway in Pakistan contrary to the Quaid’s hopes and 
aspirations”.® 

How this hypocrisy and chauvinism were expressed can be seen in 
successive constitutions which defined the rights of citizenship. The 
first step was taken in March 1949 when the Constituent Assembly 
passed a resolution containing the aims and objects of future consti- 
tutions. This came to be known as the Objectives Resolution, and set 
the tone for future constitutions of Pakistan. It introduced a distinc- 


> FAREED S. JAFRI: “Pakistan, Growth of an Ideology”, Pakistan Standard, Vol. VII, 
30 January 1955. 


© Speech at the concluding session of the Minorities’ Conference, held in Islamabad. 
Dawn, 14 May 1976. 
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tion between Muslim and non-Muslim with regard to the treatment 
of each under the future constitutions of Pakistan; it did not suggest 
that constitutions should discriminate between subjects on the basis 
of their religion, caste, creed or race, yet since the constitution was to 
be that of an ideological state based on the principles of the Holy 
Quran and Sunnah, the Muslims were assigned some extra duties and 
responsibilities for fulfilling the ideological purposes of the state. This 
distinction was preserved in the constitutions of 1956 and 1962: both 
made a definite distinction between the Muslim majority and the 
non-Muslim minority; therefore, the state had to assume distinct 
responsibilities in relation to these separate communities, and the 
constitution of 1956 provided in the preamble that “the Muslims of 
Pakistan should be enabled individually and collectively to order 
their lives in accordance with the teachings and requirements of 
Islam, as set out in Holy Quran and Sunnah.” 

With regard to the non-Muslim minorities, it stated that “adequate 
provisions should be made for the minorities freely to profess and 
practise their religion and develop their culture”, and further that 
“adequate provisions should be made to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of minorities...” Nowhere in the 1956 Constitution was it 
made clear who was to determine what were the “legitimate rights” of 
the minorities. Will the minority determine this by itself or will the 
majority, which is essentially Muslim, do so? 

Some of the 1956 provisions were retained in the Constitution of 
1962. It stated in the preamble that “the legitimate interests of the 
minorities in Pakistan (including their religion and cultural interests) 
should be adequately safeguarded”. This Constitution also guaran- 
teed religious freedom and other fundamental rights. There was 
freedom to manage religious institutions subject to law, public order 
and morality. A safeguard was also provided against any special tax 
proceeds which could be used for the propagation or maintenance of 
a religion other than one’s own. Nobody could be forced in educa- 
tional institutions to receive instruction in a religion other than one’s 
own. It was also provided that: “Every religious community or 
denomination should have the right to establish and maintain 
educational institutions of its own choice, and the state shall not deny 
recognition to any such institution on the ground only that manage- 
ment of such institutions vests in that community or denomination.” 

There has always been in the constitutional documents of Pakistan 
sufficient recognition of the existence and interests of minorities. 
However, in actual practice the representatives of minorities have 
never had an effective voice in the determination of state policy. Nor 
have they had sufficient and adequate representation in the public 
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services of Pakistan. What was professed in documents was never 
really practised. It is this which Prime Minister Bhutto has termed 
“hypocrisy”. 


Towards an egalitarian society 

The new Constitution of Pakistan, enforced on 14 August 1973, 
is the third in Pakistan’s brief history. Enacted after the events 
leading to the dismemberment of Pakistan, it represents the will of 
the people since it was made under the able leadership of a popularly 
elected man, Mr Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. Certainly, in drawing up this 
Constitution, he had to compromise and yield to the conservatives 
and traditionalists in Pakistan, because he wanted to achieve national 
consensus on the Constitution to avoid the nation becoming further 
divided. He is a firm believer in “Islamic socialism”, although he had 
to drop the word “socialism” from the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion of 1973 presents a new socio-economic orientation calling for 
social justice and economic progressivism aiming at the liquidation of 
the exploitative upper classes and vested interests. Mr Bhutto has 
created a popular movement of vast dimensions with a definite 
political orientation - “to protect our national and political unity and 
solidarity by creating an egalitarian society through a new order”. He 
is convinced that only a new, progressive and just social and 
economic order will guarantee the survival and solidarity of Pakistan. 
The Constitution makes the aim of the state “the elimination of all 
forms of exploitation and the gradual fulfilment of the fundamental 
principles, from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
work”.’ 

These socialistic provisions have in no way negated the Islamic 
provisions. They exist side by side. The Constitution retains some of 
the Islamic provisions of earlier constitutions. Islam is made a state 
religion: only a Muslim can be the head of the state. 

Since the Constitution that Mr Bhutto has given to Pakistan is a 
progressive document, there is reasonable hope for an equal treat- 
ment of Christians and other minorities with respect to all affairs of 
the state. He has also had the Constitution amended to make it 
possible for non-Muslims to share in the legislative business of the 
nation. The amendment provides for six representatives from the 
minorities in the National Assembly but none in the Senate. This is a 
serious deficiency since the Senate plays a part in the law making of the 
nation. Although these representatives are not at present elected by 
the non-Muslims but by the Muslim majority in the legislature, it is 


7 Constitution of Pakistan, 1973, Article 3. 
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hoped that they may still be able to perform their functions as 
legislators for the whole nation. The fact that six non-Muslims sit in 
the National Assembly is contrary to the ideology of the conservative 
Muslims, who would not give non-Muslims any share in law making. 

Mr Bhutto’s government has also established a ministry for 
minorities’ affairs which has held annual conferences of minorities. 
Public media and government have thus tried to make the existence 
of non-Muslims felt. One of the most progressive steps Mr Bhutto 
has taken is to make a “Declaration on Minorities”: it has been called 
the Magna Carta of minorities. This Declaration has several aims, the 
most important of which is to assure the minorities in Pakistan that 
they are equal partners; that they are in no way inferior to the 
majority as regards the rights of citizenship; that they are part of “an 
organic community” with a collective interest; and that Muslims 
themselves have experienced what it means to be “an exploited and 
down-trodden minority”, relegated to second-class citizenship. It has 
taken some effort on the part of Mr Bhutto to make minorities 
conscious of their rights of citizenship. 

I will quote in full the “Declaration on Minorities” because it 
expresses succinctly the resolve and philosophy of the present 
government of Pakistan with regard to minorities, pledging their 
protection and full integration in national life. 


DECLARATION ON MINORITIES 


“Whereas in the Islamic Republic of Pakistan the overwhelming 
majority of the people owe allegiance to Islam and the minorities 
professing the other faiths be shown due consideration and ac- 
corded just and fair treatment, and the Holy Prophet (peace be 
upon him) counselled his followers to treat them with justice and 
compassion; 

“Whereas the Father of the Nation, Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah, had extended assurance of equal status to ail citizens, both 
before and after the birth of Pakistan, and had promised the 
minorities not only the same rights and privileges no less than the 
same obligations as to the Muslim majority, but had also declared 
that loyal minorities shall be treated generously; 

“Whereas the Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
provides adequate safeguards to the minorities in respect of the 
practice and propagation of religion, establishment, maintenance 
and management of their religious institutions, education and 
religious instruction, equality before law, placement in public 
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service and representation in the Federal and Provincial Houses of 
Legislature; 
“Whereas the Manifesto of the Pakistan Peoples’ Party lays down 
that one of its basic aims and objects shall be to stand for the 
freedom of conscience, to safeguard the legitimate rights of minor- 
ities, including their due representation in the Parliament, Provin- 
cial Assembly, Federal and Provincial Services, to respect their 
religious beliefs, and to protect their religious institutions and 
cultures without any discrimination on the grounds of caste, creed 
or colour; 
“Now, therefore, the Government of Pakistan promulgates this 
declaration on minorities, reiterates its solemn belief in the forego- 
ing principles and its firm determination to implement these 
principles in all circumstances, and reaffirms the pronouncements 
made from time to time by Mr Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan as follows: 


1. that the minority communities are an integral part of the people 
of Pakistan; 

2. that it is the duty and obligation of the Government to see that 
the rights of the minorities are fully safeguarded; 

3. that the minorities are a sacred trust with the people of 
Pakistan and that their rights and interests are fully protected 
in accordance with law; 

4. that the minorities shall be integrated and accepted in the 
general stream of national life, without affecting their religious 
and cultural identities; 

5. that the Muslims shall follow the example of the Holy Prophet 
(peace be upon him), whose attitude towards the votaries of 
other religions was that of tolerance and magnanimity; 

6. that special measures shall be adopted to help and support the 
underprivileged sections of the society, irrespective of their 
creed, caste, or colour; 

7. that since most of the problems and difficulties of the minorities 
are the same as those of the majority community the main 
challenge is to fight poverty, to eliminate misery born of 
economic and social inadequacies and to raise the standard of 
living of all the people of Pakistan; and 

8. that in order to gain strength, Pakistan shall look at the 
problems of the nation in their entirety as those of a people with 
common and collective interests.”8 


8 The Daily Morning News, 15 June, 1976. 
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The Prime Minister called this Declaration “an historic document” 
which embodied his government’s position on minorities, setting out 
in firm and solemn terms the present and future outlook on the status 
and role of minorities in Pakistan. It will not solve all the problems of 
the minorities overnight, but at least it is a positive beginning. It 
contains nothing new which has not already been stated by Mr 
Bhutto from time to time, yet it is the tone, the spirit and the outlook 
that give the minorities in Pakistan a ray of hope that the days of 
emotional fanaticism may finally be over. 

Pakistan under the leadership of Mr Bhutto may really have turned 
the corner towards a Pakistan, envisioned by the Quaid-i-Azam, 
based on deeper concepts of social justice, broad humanism, and 
egalitarian social order. In such a Pakistan, a minority could have an 
equal share in the governance of the state and, at the same time, not 
resent the fact that Muslims would like to order their lives individual- 
ly and collectively according to the more profound precepts of Islam. 

It will be realized that it is not possible to discuss church-state 
relations in a Muslim state in the traditional sense. It becomes a 
question of being a religious minority, with the rights and privileges 
that one may have in relation to the social order. Pakistan is still in its 
formative stage. The relationship between the Muslim majority and 
the Christian minority is an evolving one. As the self-confidence of 
the Muslim majority grows, so will its tolerance and acceptance of the 
Christian minority, seen not as a threat to its Islamic social and 
political order but rather as a complement to it. The Christian 
Church in Pakistan is a very small minority. It has no political 
ambition and therefore can never be a challenge to the state. 
However, it can continue to strive for the creation of an open society 
since ideological states often tend towards becoming closed societies. 
It is the duty of the Christian Church in Pakistan to continually 
remind our Muslim brothers of their tradition of theocentric human- 
ism which will never let it become a closed society. Freedom and 
dignity of the human person can only be experienced in an open 
society. It is also the responsibility of the Church in Pakistan to help 
our Muslim brothers to demythologize their medieval emotionalism 
and obscurantist political vocabulary. 

This requires a new type of political education which would take 
the Islamic tradition in politics seriously without its excess baggage, 
which only heips to discredit it. The “Islamic state” propounded by 
the traditionalists would be dogmatic, intolerant, reactionary and 
repressive, and would be irrelevant to the struggles of modern 
Pakistan. But there is another concept of an Islamic state which is 
now being practised in Pakistan: an open, progressive and forward- 
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looking one. That kind of state will consider non-Muslims of 
Pakistan as equal citizens without distinction of colour, caste, creed 
or sex. Such was the dream of the Quaid-i-Azam, the Founder of 
Pakistan. 


Comment by Ninan Koshy, India/ Geneva* 


In addition to providing a succinct analysis of relations between 
Church and state in Pakistan, the paper raises several issues of 
relevance to the whole debate as it applies to a number of countries. 
There are obvious limitations in using the term “Church and state” in 
countries where Christians are in a minority and where other 
religions may not be organized with visible structures. In such 
situations, reference has to be made to a wider community, the 
attitude of other religions to Christianity, the influences of majority 
religion on tradition and culture and the grey area in which religious 
and cultural practices cannot be distinguished. Several of the classical 
church-state concepts do not apply to those situations where qualita- 
tive transformation in the character of the state in the post-colonial 
period has only added to the complexity of the debate. That is why 
Anwar Barkat rightly deals with the subject as “a question of being a 
religious minority, with the rights and privileges one may have in 
relation to the social order”. At a time when redefinition of the 
functions of the state is taking place, it is only natural that areas 
which have been traditionally understood to be in the religious realm 
also are brought under the control of the state. The attempt in several 
of the newly independent countries at uniform civil codes and the 
resistance it has met from orthodox religious circles is a case in point. 

In the countries of South Asia, religion and political authority were 
traditionally interdependent. The king promoted religion - built 
places of worship, contributed to the maintenance of the clerical class 
and very often used his power to enforce religious regulations relating 
to doctrine, ritual or social observances. On the other hand, religious 
functionaries were expected to advise, support and help the king. 


* NINAN Kosny is a staff member of the Churches’ Commission on International 
Affairs, WCC, Geneva. 
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There were, of course, important differences in the religion-state 
relationship, depending on whether a particular kingdom was Hindu, 
Buddhist or Muslim. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith, in comparing the theories of history held 
by representatives of various faiths, arranges them in the following 
graded series “the Hindu for whom ultimately history is not signifi- 
cant, the Christian for whom it is significant but not decisive, the 
Muslim for whom it is decisive, not final, the Marxist for whom it is 
all in all”.! The development in the nature of the state in Pakistan is 
therefore easily understood, especially when we take into account the 
political background of the formation of Pakistan. 

The demand for Pakistan was explicitly based on M. A. Jinnah’s 
“two-nation theory” according to which Hindus and Muslims in 
India represented two distinct civilizations. It was to enable the 
adherents of Islam to forge their own political destiny that the sub- 
continent was partitioned in 1947. The involvement of Islam in the 
creation of Pakistan in one way or another is a historical fact which 
made almost inevitable the attempt to establish an Islamic state, 
however the term might be defined. 

It is very interesting to note that, in a way, Jinnah’s “two-nation 
theory” contributed to the secular outlook of the Indian National 
Congress (which came to power in India after independence). In the 
late nineteen thirties and early forties, Jinnah repeatedly claimed that 
the League represented all the Muslims of India and, furthermore, 
insisted that the Congress publicly acknowledge itself as a purely 
Hindu organization. This challenge made it imperative that the 
Congress emphasize all the more its secular character. 

As mentioned earlier, one real problem is the kind of redefinition 
of the nature and functions of state that seems to be going on in many 
countries in South Asia. As Anwar Barkat’s paper points out, there 
are various definitions of “Islamic state” in Pakistan, depending on 
the nature of political authority which interprets as well as-influences 
the attitude of the majority community. In a similar way, there is a 
variety of definitions of “secular state” in India. Secularism in India 
has been promoted by various factors - the British policy of religious © 
neutrality, reaction to the “two-nation theory”, Nehru’s secular 
outlook on life (looking at steel plants as the new temples in India), 
Gandhi’s appreciation of the teaching of other religions, the Hindu 
view that all religions constitute different paths to the same goal, etc. 
Therefore, current intepretations of secularism also reflect each of 


! WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH: Islam in Modern History. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1957, p. 21. 
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these attitudes or a combination of some or all of them. 

In Pakistan, as Anwar Barkat points out, the position of the 
minorities is defined within the framework of an Islamic state. In a 
“secular state” there is no such definition of the minorities who are 
expected to be in the mainstream of national life with all its 
advantages and risks. The problem arises in the latter case when 
religious communicalism plays a dominant role in politics and 
smaller minorities tend to be ignored. Their religious liberties are not 
necessarily affected. In fact, as in the case of India, they may enjoy 
many institutional privileges. Religious minorities in the West have 
played a creative role in the development of the secular state. 
Minorities have acted as catalytic agents in the process of separating 
the respective jurisdictions of religion and state. Anwar Barkat 
apparently does not see such a possibility in Pakistan. Some recent 
developments seem to challenge even the concept of an “open 
progressive and forward-looking” Islamic state. Hence the signifi- 
cance of Anwar Barkat’s statement that: “It is the duty of the 
Christian Church in Pakistan to continually remind our Muslim 
brothers of their tradition of theocratic humanism which will never 
let it become a closed society.” 
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3. Church-State Relations 
in Peripheral Latin American 
Societies 


Enrique D. Dussel, Mexico* 


The aim of this paper is to discuss relations between Church and 
state in Latin America. Paradoxical as it may seem, this will lead to a 
much wider field, however, because what happens in our socio- 
cultural region is determined by and is a reflection of world events at 
certain recent periods in western history. Even without leaving the 
confines of our subject, we shall have to touch on many others. 


Some preliminary definitions 

In the first place, we must clarify certain basic concepts if we are to 
understand one another. I do not think we are all in agreement about 
the nature of the state, although I assume that we are in agreement 
about the historico-prophetic function of the Church on the national . 
and international political levels. 

It is well known that there are various concepts of the state: the city 
state (polis) of the Greeks, the regnum of the mediaevals or, in 
modern Europe, the staat of Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie and Marx’s 
critique of it, and the more recent descriptions by Weber or Parsons 
on one side, by Poulantzas in the centre, or by Samir Amin on the 
periphery. Without going into detail, I would like to point out a few 
aspects that may help us to understand the nature of the present 
relations between Church and state in Latin America. 

We believe that the state is the institutionalization of political 
power which gives cohesion to the various constitutive levels of an 
historical social formation. It is the principle of the order and 
organization of that concrete system. On the other hand, the state 
mirrors the mode of production prevailing in a society and controlled 
by the subject class at any historical moment, a structuring of the 
exercise of power over the practical activity of the other classes. In 
other words, the state has a global function over the economic, 


* ENRIQUE DussEL teaches in Mexico City. He is President of the Commission of 
Studies of the History of the Church in Latin America. 
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political and ideological sub-system. It gives cohesion to everything: 
to the classes, to the modes of production, and to the hegemony of the 
dominant mode. 

The state, therefore, is not a “complete society” (societas perfecta), 
for if it were, it would be more or less equivalent to the social whole (a 
concrete social formation). Nor is it an organism or institution which 
directs this whole towards the common good (which omits the 
element of conflict or domination inherent in that state). Neither is it 
merely a bureaucracy that governs the destinies of a nation. The state, 
as we have said, is only the institutionalization or structuring of the 
political power of a social class, of the class which, because of the 
function it exercises in the prevailing mode of production of that 
particular social formation, is able to achieve its own specific inter- 
ests. 

Consequently, when speaking of the relations between Church and 
state, it is indispensable to analyse what type of state is in question. In 
other words, what is its historical social form, what are its dominant 
modes of production and social classes, and - this is essential —- what 
type of solidarity those who hold decision-making powers in the 
Church have established with all these elements? 

Finally, it should be noted that the universal Church establishes its 
relations with the national states. Consequently, its “universality” 
must be understood in the light of the corresponding national 
situation — sometimes a contradictory one - not forgetting that 
national situations (for example, that of Italy for Catholics and that 
of the USA for the churches or denominations of that nation) do in 
fact influence certain decisions, doctrines or traditions. The national 
transplantation of the Church, under the power of the state (whether 
imperial, capitalist, transitional, central or peripheral, socialist, etc.), 
must also be given due importance in our dialogue. 


Prior to the discovery of America (before 1492) 

Ignacio Ellacuria has shown how Christ exercised a prophetic 
critical function in regard to the state of his time. His criticism was 
directed against the colonial state of Palestine of that age (a mo- 
narchy exercised by Herod), dependent on imperial Rome (a military 
slave state, but at the same time a mercantile state, as Darcy Ribiero 
has shown). In his work on St Mark’s Gospel, Belo has indicated in 
an introductory way the socially critical and subversive character of 
the Gospel. Christ’s discourse was dysfunctional in relation to the 
economic, political and ideological structures of his country with its 
Asiatic mode of production. 

Similarly, in the Roman Empire, which was based on slave labour, 
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the early Christians exercised prophetic criticism on the political 
level. The political crime of refusing to worship the emperor is a well- 
known example. Subversive in regard to the state, the early Church 
earned the persecution and repression of a state fully conscious of the 
dangers inherent in the preaching of the Christian eschatological 
utopia. Yet military imperialism based on slave labour was only a 
primitive and naive precursor of the imperial state of our own days. 

Since the fourth century, first in the Armenian kingdom, then 
through Constantine in the Byzantine Empire (Constantinople was 
founded in 330 A.D.), and subsequently in Germanic-Latin Christen- 
dom, the Church has been gradually compromising with the state. In 
feudal Europe, from the birth of the Holy Roman Empire in the early 
ninth century, the Church once again almost came to be identified 
with the organs of political power, and gave an almost sacred 
character to the feudal mode of production. Consider, for example, 
how in the Summa theologiae Ila Ilae, q. 57, art. 4, the feudal lord 
alone is truly part of political society, and exercises over the serf a 
iustum dominativum. Thus, in its theologico-religious domain (and it 
was the deciding court of appeal in mediaeval society), the Church 
often came to fulfil the function of an ideological justification of the 
dominant mode of production. As the instrument of the power of the 
nobility, the state existed (as a class state) under the tutelage of the 
Church, without real conflict, until the feudal order experienced the 
crisis of the fourteenth century. | 

The formation of Hispanic society followed another path. It 
reached central European feudalism late, and, in addition, benefited 
from new modes of production contributed by the Arab caliphates, 
the Jewish communities and the growing trade of Catalonia (with an 
eye on Renaissance Italy), coming by way of the Mediterranean and 
Africa north of the Sahara. The reconquest struggle against the 
Moors (which began as early as 718 A.D.), the power of the nobles 
who waged war against the infidels, the fueros (traditional rights) of 
the cities, all meant that the monarchical state was never the 
expression either of feudalism or of the new bourgeoisie. In fact, the 
marriage of the Catholic monarchs Isabella of Castille and Ferdinand 
of Aragon made the unification of the peninsula possible but did not 
remove the contradictions. It was only with Emperor Charles V and 
through the gold and silver of America that the monarchical state 
became absolute, overcoming the first bourgeois revolution in Eu- 
rope in Villalar, on 23 April 1521 (when the comuneros defended the 
customary rights of the cities), and then subduing the nobles by 
buying them off (and turning them into courtiers) or sending them 
into the struggles of the conquest of America. 
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Throughout, the Church, which had been extremely strong during 
the reconquest as the chief landowner of the kingdom, with castles 
and armies (like those of the Archbishop of Toledo), declined in 
power more and more in the face of the monarchical state. The 
reforms of Cisneros, the great Archbishop of Toledo at the time of 
the discovery of America, ended in the dismantling of the political 
significance of the Church. The patronato (crown right to nominate 
bishops) eventually subdued the Church and turned it into an institution 
dominated by the absolute monarchical state. The Crown would 
not tolerate prophetic political criticism from the Church. The head 
of Spanish Christendom was the king. The monarchy, the first 
modern European nation-state, semi-feudal and semi-mercantile and, 
after the discovery of America, predominantly commercial, was to 
be the source, nucleus and centre of the state which organized the 
Christendom of the Indies. 


Colonial Christendom (1492-1808) 

The Christendom of the Indies was the first peripheral and 
dependent social formation of modern Europe, before Africa and 
Asia. It was organized right from the conquest, and fell apart under 
the growing power of the new empire of England, the first capitalist 
state. 

Latin American colonial society sprang from the impact of the 
Spanish nation on the social formations of the original inhabitants of 
America. Both in the north (the present United States and the north 
of Mexico) and in the south (the southern cone) the primitive modes 
of production (not yet either agriculture or animal husbandry) made 
the establishment of colonial life impossible. It was in these regions, 
from the eighteenth century onwards, that the first capitalist tor- 
mations developed (the small independent traders of New England, 
or the landowners who would exploit the land for exports, as in the 
River Plate area). 

On the other hand, in so-called “nuclear America” (extending from 
the Aztecs to the Incas, via the Mayas, Chiochas and other neolithic 
peoples), it was found possible to introduce a unique mode of 
production, which originated in the political intimidation and violence 
of the conquest. This was the encomienda (with its derivative 
types), a system of tribute with a monetary economy, which appor- 
tioned the Indians to masters, and established a social relation of 
production between master (patron) and Indian (client). The distinc- 
tive feature of the system was that the surplus left America for the 
European metropolitan country or was diverted into the market. 
Gold and silver were the most sought after products. These social 
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formations, the vice-regal territories of Mexico, Peru and the River 
Plate (whose political capital was Buenos Aires, but whose real centre 
was the Potosi mountains), had a very complex bureaucratic struc- 
ture. In all respects, however, they were simply an extension of the 
mercantilist monarchical Spanish state which, through its Council of 
the Indies (in Spain from 1524 onwards), its viceroys, Audiencias, 
Cabildos (town councils, in America), exercised power for the benefit 
of the metropolitan country and of the Creole encomenderos and 
commercial classes. 

After a short period at the beginning of colonial society when the 
Church took a critical stance during the conquest (from 1492 to 1620 
approximately), with Fray Bartolomé de las Casas (1474-1566) as its 
chief example, the Church was subjugated by the patronato of the 
Indies, whose juridical instrument was the Leyes de los Reynos de las 
Indias (Laws of the Realms of the Indies — codified in 1681). In other 
words, the Church, constituted by the Spanish bureaucracy and by a 
clergy recruited from the encomendero and commercial classes, never 
rebelled against the colonial system as such, as the Inca Tupac 
Amaru did in the eighteenth century, for example. The wholefirst book 
of the Laws of the Indies was, in fact, canon law, but subject to the 
authority of the king and through the intermediary of the Council of 
the Indies. 

Through tithes, legacies or gifts, the Church became an economic 
power with immense possessions in lands and capital goods. Conflicts 
with the patronato, such as those instigated by Toribio de Mogrove- 
jo, Archbishop of Lima, in the sixteenth century, became rare and 
finally disappeared. The Church thus led a submissive coexistence in 
relation to the metropolitan state and its colonial delegates and 
representatives. 

In the regions where the American Indians were cultivators (the 
Caribe and Tupi-guarani), from the Caribbean Islands to Brazil and 
Paraguay, as well as among the peoples to the north of the Aztec 
empire as far as California, either reducciones (Indian settlements) 
were organized (i.e. a communal mode of production), or else slavery 
emerged in the plantation economy of tropical products. These 
regions were either under Portuguese rule (Brazil), where the Padroa- 
do prevailed (domination over the Church similar to that in Spain, 
although there were sporadic protests from the Jesuits at first and 
then trom Vieira), or under English rule (as in the Caribbean or the 
south of the United States). The Church did not criticize the system 
of slavery, although certain saints like Pedro Claver devoted their 
lives to the service of the Negroes. 
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The Church and the peripheral national liberal state (1850-1930) 

The national emancipation of the Latin American colonies came 
about through the Napoleonic occupation of Spain; it began in 1808 
and ended in Mexico in 1821 (though in the Caribbean the struggle 
continued until 1899). Independence from Spain in fact became 
dependence on England (with the exception of Brazil which the king 
of Portugal cleverly constituted as the “Empire of Brazil”). A 
capitalist state since 1688, thanks to the industrial revolution, Eng- 
land became the new metropolitan country. 

Socially, this signified the expulsion of the Spanish bureaucracy 
and the taking over of power in a still inchoate state by the Creole 
land-owning and commercial oligarchy. From 1850, the new state 
took shape as a liberal, dependent neo-colonial state. England (and, 
gradually, the United States with its Monroe Doctrine of 1826: 
“America for the Americans” of the north) brought about a new pact: 
she sold her manufactured industrial products and bought raw 
materials which the new nations produced in their territories. The 
conservative class of large-scale landowners exported exotic produce 
or goods needed by industry; the new liberal class imported and 
commercialized the products of the centre. The ideology of liberty in 
the new state consisted in the “freedom” to sell the products of the 
new empire which had replaced the old. 

A struggle thus developed between those groups which saw them- 
selves as intermediaries for English and North American industrial 
capitalism (such as the “American party” in Mexico, or the “Europe- 
anism” of a Sarmiento or Mitre in Argentina), and those groups 
which wanted to unite the country (though in a federal system) by 
closing its frontiers, so that by setting its centre within the country 
itself, the nation might benefit from its own resources. As Hinkelam- 
mert has shown, the habits of exploitation and trade of the colonial 
era prevented the Latin American oligarchies from tollowing the 
narrow path of capitalism centred in their own countries. Since this 
was not done by the beginning of the twentieth century, it became 
impossible to achieve at all. Latin America will never have a central, 
independent, creative capitalism. 

The liberal state (the best examples of which are the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz in Mexico, or that of Mitre in Argentina) is a “blind” state (to 
use Hegelian terminology); it is not aware of its aims, and by its very 
nature is vulnerable to the succeeding empire: it is dependent. It is 
organized to exploit the people, the oppressed classes. Its dominant 
mode of production is capitalist: not actually industrial, but only 
colonial mercantile capitalism. 

The Church established accommodating relations. Accepted by the 
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conservatives, because it too was a landowner until well into the nine- 
teenth century, it was in open conflict with liberalism. Paradoxically, 
it supported the aims of self-reliance and liberation from the power of 
England and North America. Because it was conservative and 
Hispanic in outlook, it was in accord with what would have been the 
best for Latin America: an inward-looking revolution like the one 
accomplished by Francia in Paraguay, the only Latin American 
country which accumulated national capital, which installed the first 
railways and which was destroyed by England in the famous Para- 
guay War of 1870. 

Being nationalist and Catholic, therefore, the Church supported 
opposition to imperialism; nevertheless, because it was conservative, 
it would not favour industrialization. What is certain is that it lost 
influence in the liberal state and was violently persecuted and plun- 
dered. 

We can see that it was in these circumstances, from 1850 onwards, 
that Protestantism first made its appearance (especially that of North 
American origin, but also English Anglicanism). If Spanish and 
Portuguese imperialism imposed Catholicism, it was English and 
North American imperialism which imposed Protestantism. What 
deserves study is the fact that Christianity spread to the periphery, 
accompanying the process of military and commercial expansion. 

Relations between Church and state were either bad because the 
Church was in solidarity with an encomendero or slave-owning form 
of society, or else good because it was in solidarity with the emerging 
Anglo-Saxon empires. As always, both situations were ambiguous. 
At all events, the neo-colonial liberal state led to the cul-de-sac of the 
subsequent periods, in which we still find ourselves. The Church did 
not achieve a satisfactory solution in either case. 


The Church and the populist state (1930-1964) 

The neo-colonial liberal state, which can be considered as continu- © 
ing up to the neo-capitalist experiments of Christian democracy in 
Chile or present-day Venezuelan social democracy, tried to set up an 
executive and a Congress (with senators and deputies). In reality, that 
democracy was purely formal because power was always exercised by 
oligarchies (exporters or landowners, importers or merchants). But, — 
faced with the export crisis of the centre during the first world war, © 
and in particular the 1929 crisis, the traditional oligarchies could no 
longer continue to exercise power. Furthermore, the replacement of © 
imports required a process of industrialization (which had already 
begun by the end of the nineteenth century in what had been the poorest 
zones during the colonial era, for instance the southern cone), and this 
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gave rise to an industrial bourgeoisie - “internal” rather than 
“national”, as Poulantzas would say. 

The phenomenon of populism from the ’thirties onwards, with 
Cardenas in Mexico, Vargas in Brazil, Peron in Argentina, can 
therefore be explained by the alliance of the industrial bourgeoisie of 
the peripheral country (as the emergent class) with the growing 
proletarian class and the peasantry (thus weakening its enemies, the 
land-owning oligarchy and the importer bourgeoisie). In the ’thirties, 
there was a mobilization of the “people”, but now (thanks to the 
works of Octavio Ianni and many others) we can see that ultimately it 
was for the benefit of the internal industrial bourgeoisie, who 
inevitably always favour transnational companies. Populism, another 
possible form of dependent capitalism, reveals its limits, however, 
and in the end betrays the popular cause. 

From the start, the Church looked with favour on the populist state 
(led by the executive power which, although freely elected by the 
people, no longer drew its inspiration from formal democracy, which 
in any case lacked substance). The liquidation of liberalism gave the 
Church greater liberty (except in Mexico, where the legacy of the 
revolution continued to foment disharmony between Church and 
state). Generally speaking, if we include Perez Giménez in Venezue- 
la, Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador, and the 
first theoretician of alliance between the classes, Haya de la Torre in 
Peru, the populist states were on good terms with the Church. That 
was the time when Catholic Action was founded, and the Church 
came out from the cloisters. 

At all events, populism, with its policy of demobilizing the people 
on the one hand, and apparent popular advancement on the other, 
could in the end achieve nothing more, and faced a crisis. It was to be 
replaced by a sort of liberal state of a new type, favourable to 
development and open to North American investment. This state, 
born from the ruins of the populist “dictatorships”, soon showed its 
inability to overcome the economic stagnation of the fifties. So there 
were two possibilities: the socialist state or the fascist state. In some 
countries, however (such as Costa Rica, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Mexico), the situation continued as before owing to particular 
national factors. 


The Church and the socialist state (1959 -) 

In the small island of Cuba, a national movement rose against the 
last corrupt stage of one of the Latin American populist leaders, 
Batista. Fidel Castro, supported tactically and strategically by “Che” 
Guevara, began the epic of the liberation against a decadent govern- 
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ment, and in January 1959 they entered Havana. 

Cuba was one of the Latin American countries characterized by its 
preindustrial, mercantile capitalist production, wholly dependent on 
the United States, and exporter of exotic tropical products. As a 
result of the attitude of the USA and through the inspiration of those 
most active in the revolutionary movement, with Fidel Castro as 
leader, the nation organized a new state, the first socialist state in 
America. The socialist system of production was rapidly introduced, 
although the nation is dependent on Russia, to which it sells its 
agricultural products. This new social formation no longer had either 
the equivocal features of populism or the ambiguities of dependent 
and underdeveloped liberalism. A new situation had arisen. 

At first the Church reacted against it violently: “Yes to Christ, no 
to anyone else!” was the cry in the 1960 demonstrations. Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants were prepared, either economically or 
ideologically, for life in a socialist society. Nevertheless, the passage 
of time and the departure of many ecclesiastics, for whom the new 
mode of life was impossible, led the Church slowly to adopt a new 
attitude. The presence of an imaginative nuncio, Monsignor Zacchi, 
the new inspiration given by the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-1965), and especially Medellin (1968), made it possible for the 
Catholic Church in 1969, in two important documents, to criticize the 
blockade which had caused so much suffering, and to advise Chris- 
tians to collaborate even with atheists in the task of building a juster 
and more fraternal society. In the same way, the Protestant churches 
and denominations, theologically more open, were able to reach a 
greater understanding of socialism, and many of them supported the 
revolutionary process. 

Great importance was attached to the election of the candidate of 
the Chilean Unidad Popular, Salvador Allende, in 1970. The Latin 
American socialist movement appeared to have found a wide and 
democratic road (no longer that of armed rebellion, whether at “focal 
points” — Guevara - or by guerilla warfare). And so the “Christians 
for Socialism” movement took shape in Chile in 1972. The hierarchi- 
cal Church, however, preponderantly Christian democratic in inspi- 
ration, was increasingly reserved, until criticism became openly 
hostile. 

At all events, the economic analysis of society had been adopted by 
the minorities which create theology, and they now employed socialist 
categories in their thinking, as a matter of strategy. 

It was at this moment, when the idea was gaining ground that 
socialism might be the Latin American solution, that the Chilean 
Unidad Popular encountered grave internal problems in dealing with 
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its economic conditions (without open support from the Russians). 
At the same time, the US State Department was getting ready for the 
coup d’état and for setting up with Pinochet the type of state 
operating in Brazil: the dependent fascist state. 


The Church, US imperialism and the dependent fascist state 
(1964- ) 

The theorist of the new state, in Latin America, was General 
Golbery do Couto e Silva. In his book Geopolitica do Brasil, he 
shows that the civilization of the “Christian West” is today harassed 
by Russian materialist atheism. The leader of the Christian world is 
the United States. Brazil’s function is to accomplish hegemony in the 
south Atlantic. The war is a “total war’, on four levels: the level of 
political power (the state), the economic level (dependent capitalism), 
the psychological and social level (which in fact led not only to 
propaganda, but even to torture and the most frightful repressions 
suffered by numerous Christians and other martyrs such as Antonio 
Pereira Neto, murdered in 1969), as well as the actual military level. 
The dependent fascist state is very different from that of autonomous 
fascism, such as Hitler’s or Mussolini’s. The essential difference is 
that it is inspired and organized in Latin America by the imperial US 
state. It is well known that since the second world war, as Comblin 
shows, a National Security Council has existed in the United States, 
which coordinates the activities of the State Department, the Penta- 
gon, the CIA and the transnational companies. It is this imperial state, 
in downright opposition to the national American state (which is 
manifested for example in Congress), that organized the establish- 
ment in Latin America of the fascist or military states in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, and supports the dictatorships of 
Paraquay, Nicaragua, Haiti, and so on. It is true that there are certain 
military governments (such as those of Panama or Peru, and to some 
extent of Ecuador) whose reformist intention distinguishes them 
clearly from the fascist states. But at all events Latin America is in the 
presence of an unhealthy phenomenon: the dependent fascist state. 

The aim of this state is the political control through repressive force 
of a people which still has a certain nostalgia for populism, so that the 
transnational companies can invest with security and the exporting 
and industrial bourgeoisie may benefit to some extent from this type 
of dependent capitalist development. 

The Church has not reacted with the clarity one would have hoped 
for. In Brazil, with the exception of some distinguished bishops 
(among whom should be mentioned Helder Camara, Fragoso, 
Padim, Lortscheider, etc.), the Church reacted only tardily and 
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timidly in the face of repressive measures against the people. The same 
can be said of Chile. In Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, the Church 
on occasion made a critical appearance. In Argentina, a photograph 
of the members of the military junta talking to the chairman of the 
1976 Bishops’ Conference, Monsignor Tortolo, has been seen. It is 
well known that the Chilean Pentecostal Church has offered public 
prayers for Pinochet. All this shows us the Church has no clear 
direction, or rather, that it is leaning towards this type of state. 
Recently, the Cardinal Primate of Colombia, Monsignor Mufioz 
Duque, was appointed honorary general of the Colombian army at 
the same time as he was severely punishing priests and nuns who 
acted in favour of a group of workmen on strike. In Protestantism, 
the same attitude can be found in its majority groups (middle class or 
traditionalists who are fundamentalists). 


Conclusions 

The Church is a prophetic institution, that is to say, a structure of 
which man in history is the bearer, and whose purpose is criticism of 
sin (economic, sexual, ideological, political) from the eschatological 
point of view, and practical action liberating man from the systems of 
domination resulting from sin. This Church, inevitably though regret- 
tably, yet again appears to the world to be closely associated with a 
mode of production which in the last century proved to be just as 
opposed to Christianity as socialism is considered to be at present. In 
fact, in opposition to the bourgeois revolution in France, the Church 
adopted a monarchical and feudal position. Now, in the name of the 
principles of formal liberal democracy and of the capitalist mode of 
production (although this is criticized in a reformist way, it is 
fundamentally accepted, for example, that private property is a 
natural right), it supports the peripheral fascist state and the imperial 
system of the centre. 

We Christians of the periphery, who desire the liberation of our 
poor peoples, the oppressed classes, cannot but be critical, in a 
constructive ecclesial spirit, of the centrist churches which accept as a 
fact the domination which their societies exercise over the peripheral 
societies. The theme is not so much that of the relation between 
national state and universal Church, as between the states of the 
centre (the North American imperial state, the developed European 
states, the Russian bureaucratic and dominating socialist state, etc.) 
and those of the periphery (from the free ones, e.g. the Chinese, 
Vietnamese, Cuban, etc., to the dependent and underdeveloped ones, 
e.g. the Brazilian, Indian, Iranian, etc.), and the position of the 
Church in that context. Because, paradoxically enough, many Chris- 
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tians of the centre support with their religion and their faith the 
domination which their own states exercise over states and churches 
of the periphery. The great theme, as in the time of Christ, is that of 
the divinization of the imperial state or making a fetish of a culture 
which, to increase the confusion, considers itself Christian, namely, 
the European and North American culture. 

Contemporary Christian theology still does not have adequate 
categories in which to think out the theme of the state in its true 
dimension in the world, with the conflicts that characterize it. It is 
vassal to a long European process of ideologization, and its real 
situation has been plain to see in the periphery, in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. Against this ideological conversion of the centre, we 
Christians among the oppressed peoples of the earth are rising. An 
Italian political solution (though it is still to be seen whether it is the 
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best for Italy) or a North American solution cannot be imposed by 
the churches of the centre on those of the periphery. What is needed is 
a more real sense of the universality of the Church, a universality 
which is analogical, not univocal, which must promote and not 
merely permit the responsibility of the churches which are set in very 
diverse national realities, because their states differ widely. 

The world geopolitical situation is approximately as shown on 
page 73. If this is the present world as it really is, the churches should 
understand that their prophetic role varies very much according to 
the outlook of the national state, its mode of production, its ideology 
and its history. In any case, if the Church is prophetic, it will criticize 
injustice wherever it is found, but for this the Church will have to get 
used to carrying out worldwide sociopolitical analyses, and be 
watchful of the authentic meaning of its action. It is so easy, 
unfortunately, to act in good faith in a project, organization or action 
ideologically justified by a state which, although it claims identifica- 
tion with Christianity, in fact exercises unjust domination over other 
nations. How many Christians defending their country, as the 
Americans in Vietnam, are in fact serving the interests of the Beast of 
the Apocalypse rather than those of the Lamb? 
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Comment by Bruce Douglass, USA* 


Enrique Dussel’s paper is a clear, forceful and, in some ways, 
provocative statement. It contains, if I interpret it correctly, three 
different lines of analysis and argument: one concerns the political 
and economic development of Latin America; a second concerns the 
history of church-state relations; and a third concerns the desirable, or 
normative relationship between Church and state. 

Concerning the first two, I find little with which to quarrel in the 
specifics. That colonialism and imperialism have been the dominant 
facts of life in Latin American throughout the modern period is, I 
think, indisputable; and though I cannot pretend to have much 
expertise in Latin American church history, the kinds of church-state 
relations he describes are what one would expect in a region dominat- 
ed by Latin Catholicism, I.do, however, have serious reservations 
about the presuppositions on which his analysis i is based, and I want 
to devote the bulk of my cfiticism here to that subject. 

Dussel’s approach is, of course, Marxist. It is far from being a pure 
Marxism, but the general orientation is umistakable. The Marxism 
is particularly obvious in the preliminary definitions (which set up a 
framework of concepts defensible only on Marxist terms), but it 
pervades the whole analysis. Again and again, we find events being 
explained in terms of the mode of production and the corresponding 
interplay of economic interests. This applies equally to religious as to 
political and economic phenomena. What Dussel demonstrates well 
(and this is the principal merit of his approach) is that church-state 
relations, just as much as any other aspect of institutional life, are 
deeply influenced by the character of political and economic arrange- 
ments. They do not take place in a vacuum and can only be 
misunderstood if we concentrate exclusively on the abstract relation- 
ship between the homo politicus of political theory and the homo 
religiosus of theology. 

There is a problem, however, with the sort of method Dussel 
employs. It is now a well-defined, long-standing problem in sociologi- 
cal and historical studies, and as far as I can see, Dussel does little to 
resolve or shed light on it. The issue, crudely put, is this: how much 
autonomy, if any, are we willing to grant to religious experience and 
thought as independent variables? To what extent are we willing to 
grant that religious phenomena are more than simply epiphenomena- 
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reflections of political and economic influences at work in the life of 
the believer? From a Christian perspective, I assume, it is essential 
that the possibility of some such autonomy be preserved, and not 
simply at the periphery of human experience, but in our most central 
and important activities as well. Much of the point of being a 
religious person, I would think, derives precisely from the possibility 
that religious experience may become a vital, transforming power in 
the whole of a person’s existence. Consistent Marxists, for obvious 
reasons, are reluctant to grant such autonomy. Some of the more 
generous-minded participants in Marxist-Christian dialogue have 
been willing to make significant concessions on this score, of course, 
but in principle it is very difficult for Marxism to remain Marxism 
and still accommodate the kind of autonomy religious people (when 
they are consistent) want to claim for religion. 

Dussel’s way of handling this problem, if I read his paper correctly, 
is typical of the kind of Christian Marxism which has become 
popular in recent ecumenical social thought. It is dichotomous, 
separating religious phenomena into two distinct categories. The kind 
of religion of which the author does not approve — i1.e., that which is 
associated with undesirable political and economic consequences - is 
explained in more-or-less straightforward Marxist terms. It is 
explained, that is, as a reflection of political and economic interests. 
Conversely, the kind of religion which is approved - that which is 
accompanied by the desired political and economic consequences — is 
explained very differently. It is explained as “the fruit of the Gospel”, 
or in some similarly theological manner which makes little mention 
of political and economic interests. 

The logic of this position is clear, and it has a certain plausibility as 
a way of reconciling Marxism with Christianity. Religion is just 
another part of ideology unless it leads to what Dussel calls “prophe- 
tic” action. Then it becomes an independent force, liberating people, 
presumably, from close identification with “systems of domination 
organized by sin”. In my estimation, however, this is far too neat, and 
it is inadequate as a basis for historical explanation. The problem, on 
the one hand, is that it interprets the efficacy and redemptive power 
of religion far too narrowly and one-dimensionally. The liberating 
power of the Gospel does not always express itself, I think it is clear, 
in prophetic action in the sense Dussel means. Very often, it results in 
simple acts of charity which, for all their goodness, are anything but 
prophetic. Sometimes, also, its effect is a new personal wholeness 
which, once again, does not lead to prophetic criticism of social 
institutions. Such effects are no less real, valuable, or authentically 
Christian for their marginality to politics, and my hunch would be 
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that these are far more typical “fruits” in the experience of believers 
than prophetic action. 

On the other hand, it is also possible to argue persuasively, I 
believe, that some of the economic and political behaviour by 
Christians which Dussel criticizes is traceable as much to religious as 
to economic causes. The role of Roman Catholics, for example, 
which figures so prominently in the history of church-state relations 
in Latin America, cannot be adequately understood unless consider- 
able attention is given to the character of Catholic piety and theology, 
and this in turn is not easily interpreted as being simply a reflection of 
economic interests. At issue here is the whole Catholic quarrel with 
modernity which only superficially can be interpreted as a fight for 
vested interests. 

It is highly significant, I think, that Dussel refers so little to 
theology and ethics in explaining the history he presents. Perhaps 
this is simply a matter of space, but I doubt it. It is, in fact, a direct 
consequence of his method; and I would argue in turn that this 
reflects the chief problem with the method. It is reductionist. For all 
of its utility in helping us to see the political and economic forces at 
work in the relations between Church and state, it does not do justice 
to the religious dimensions. I would expect any recognizably Marxist 
treatment of this topic —- even the qualified Marxism of the kind 
Dussel represents - to have this deficiency. 

A second matter which merits a brief comment is the norm which 
Dussel suggests for the Church’s relationship to the state. My own 
feeling is that the way he defines the norm is inadequate, and that his 
own analysis reveals this. His emphasis on “criticism of sin” would 
seem to imply that the Church is only faithful to the Gospel when it 
places itself in a position of opposition to established institutions, 
political and otherwise, and that the basis of such opposition should 
be criticism of injustice. The problem with this is that injustice is not 
the only thing established institutions represent. It is, in fact, a rare 
case when they are not also productive and supportive of some 
measure of justice as well, and often the justice is at least as 
significant as the injustice. This is what complicates our political 
responsibilities as Christians. As the better minds in Christian 
political thought have consistently recognized, the perplexing thing 
about the state is that it embodies both sin and providence at the 
Same time. 

Presumably, institutions which seek and promote justice are to be 
supported by the Church. Dussel himself recognizes this when he 
discusses the role of Christians in Cuba. I infer that he applauds those 
who have given support to the building of socialism. This kind of 
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thing is very different, however, from what prophetic criticism of 
injustice seems to imply, and I would submit that the only way to 
make sense of what he says with reference to the socialist state is to 
think in terms of a more complex image of the church-state relation- 
ship than what his concluding remarks provide. It is more faithful to 
the logic of Dussel’s own argument, I believe, to say that the Church 
should seek justice and relate to institutions accordingly. The differ- 
ence involved here is fundamental, and goes to the heart of the issue 
involved in church-state relations. To adopt a sectarian stance a 
priori is bad politics and bad theology at the same time. 

Finally, I wish to make a comment from the perspective of political 
science on Dussel’s complaint about “churches of the centre” accept- 
ing the exploitation which their societies impose on countries of the 
periphery. The reality is more complex than this, of course, but there 
is still much truth in what he says. My question concerns why this 
occurs. Briefly, the answer is to be found, I would suggest, in the 
priority of domestic over international considerations in the thinking 
of the average citizen. In American politics at least, it is well 
established that the average citizen attaches much, much greater 
weight to domestic than international problems when he evaluates 
governmental performance. Despite the debate over foreign policy 
(and the importance attached to that by many foreign observers), 
national elections are not decided primarily on these grounds. What 
decides elections in America, for the most part, is inflation, race 
relations, tax reform, the size of government, etc. What this implies 
for the churches is clear: international consciousness must be created; 
it will not develop spontaneously. People must be encouraged to see 
the international consequences of their political behaviour as having 
as much importance as the domestic consequences. That this means 
swimming against the stream is obvious. That the chances of success 
are not high is also obvious, I believe. Christian internationalism — just 
like proletarian internationalism — is a vision that requires a funda- 
mental change in attitudes. Nobody, in my opinion, has yet succeeded 
in making international solidarity a mass sentiment. Nobody any- 
where. 
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4. Church-State Relations: 
The African Situation 


J. Henry Okullu, Kenya* 


What is the nature of the state? What is the nature of the Church? 
Are their functions the same or different? In Africa, the answer goes 
like this: the Church and the state are the same; therefore, they must 
cooperate in nation building. 

In pre-independence days, the Church lived in close harmony with 
the colonial regimes which came with it to Africa, or which, as in 
Uganda, were its protectors. During that period, to be a good citizen 
was to be a good churchman, or perhaps the other way around. 
However, although Christianity was able to make its peace with the 
states as they then were, it is experiencing much greater difficulty in 
coming to terms with the political order in the new nations. In the 
national governments of Africa and in their leaders with whom it 
must come to terms, Christianity is meeting something new, some- 
thing quite different from anything encountered before indepen- 
dence. The present national leaders seem to remember, or at least they 
are convinced, that the Church was the backbone of the colonial 
governments. What then is to be the new church-state relationship? 
Should the Christian Church be a purely religious organization, one 
which completely isolates its members from the surrounding self- 
proclaimed secular society? Can a Christian ever become a politi- 
cian? Will politics continue to be external to the faith, even diaboli- 
cal, and is the genius of Christianity one of protest, of dissent, of 
non-conformity? Or is it possible for Christianity to absorb and 
transmute the political structures of the new nations? Can it give 
these new nations a new look - that of a Christian society? Can the 
nations become Christian and Christianity political? How can the 
Church continue to be the Church and at the same time participate 
fully in nation building? 

These are crucial questions, and the answers must go deeper than 
mere cooperation between the two institutions in the task of nation 
building. They are important for the Church’s self-understanding and 
for its function and mission in Africa today. Yet they have not been 
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given the serious attention which they deserve. 

In Africa today, the state seems to be writing the agenda for both 
itself and the Church. A regular columnist in one of the leading 
newspapers in Kenya has been heard to lament the regular practice of 
politicians — “telling church leaders what their job is and how it 
should be done” - while, according to him, none of the church leaders 
has had the audacity to advise politicians on how to carry on their 
work. 

Today, the state in Africa appears to have many irreconcilable 
faces. The first, which seems to bear some resemblance to a philoso- 
phy, is the expression of a conception of national unity. The African 
understanding of the nature of the state looks like the one on which 
the Romans based their conception of empire. The idea which made 
the empire more than just a structure, and which rooted it in the 
minds of men and women, was that any permanent society must rest 
on a body of beliefs and on the common social will which such a body 
creates. This idea came essentially from the East, where men and 
women had learned to believe in a single universal society governed 
by a king who was as a god among men. It was in the feeling of 
loyalty to such a person, even adoration of his divinity, that the social 
will of that society found expression. Thus, Roman political develop- 
ment was infused with Hellenistic ideas. 

We do not know whether this prevailing concept in African 
nationalism can be traced directly to the idea of one united society 
transcending all tribes and other groups, to the Hellenistic influence 
imported with Christianity. But certainly Africa’s concept of the state 
comes very close to the idea that a state is made up of an aggregate of 
individuals with one person at the top. The rest — whatever their rank, 
including ministers — are virtually his servants. This personalized 
leadership is expressed in the saying: “The President is the state and 
the state is the President.” 

There follows from this the total elimination of all individuals of 
independent mind, and of all those independent groups which 
normally form the pillars of a society, and the insistence on the 
one-party system of government as the only form in harmony with 
African political tradition. The personalization of leadership leads to 
idolatry. The leader acts with the state at all times. Citizens are led to 
believe that they have certain rights only through the generosity of 
the state. Ethiopia, in the days of Haile Selassie, exemplified this 
concept of the absolute state, yet no more so than some of the 
countries which call themselves republics. In this self-understanding 
of the African state, “Give to Caesar what belongs to Caesar and to 
God what belongs to God”, is interpreted as if God and Caesar were 
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equals. Some African leaders express this. by declining to join any 
organized religious group, as this would bring them down to the 
human level. They believe all churches belong to them and vice versa, 
that they themselves are above them all. 

When the state thus understands itself to be absolute, it does not 
see its main functions as keeping law and order and protecting 
individual human rights, but rather as self-preservation. All interest 
groups in the country - cultural and scientific, and even the Church — 
are dependent upon the favour of this powerful state. Where freedom 
of worship exists, the Church is constantly reminded that this right is 
granted by the government and should be exercised with care. 

What happened in Zaire a few years ago is of some significance in 
this connection. At that time, legislation was passed recognizing only 
three church bodies under which all churches had to register. On the 
surface, this move appeared to be an encouraging one which would 
bring the churches together in an organic union. But the real and 
political purpose behind the government measure was to support 
what President Mobutu called cultural authenticity. And this particu- 
lar piece of legislation was designed to force Christians in Zaire to 
give absolute loyalty to the state, to identify totally with the Move- 
ment of the Popular Revolution. The manifesto of N’Sele, on which 
the Zairean revolution was based, was to be given priority in the 
teaching of all university faculties, including the faculty of theology. 

Unlike Zaire, Kenya acts to defuse the strength of the churches, 
primarily the Anglican and the Catholic which have historically been 
the most politically conscious. Government leaders encourage small- 
er breakaway churches by telling them that all churches and all 
religions are equal and that no single church should presume to speak 
for others. 

The state in Africa thus understands itself to have absolute 
authority, to be in an unimpeachable position, with a leader who is 
chosen by God himself and who, in some instances, rules supreme 
and for life. 

The rationale which is given for all this is that the new nations are 
artificial creations made up of a variety of ethnic groups. Near- 
fascism is defended on the grounds that in such a situation there must 
be a national father who is the focus around whom the new nation 
_ can be built. There is also the notion that traditional Africa has never 
known a multi-party system of government. This is a very weak 
argument since Africa never had a party system of any kind. Even the 
first argument for a strong central government is not as credible as it 
may sound. The truth seems to lie rather in the dictatorial tendency in 
many African leaders. Power once acquired is not to be relinquished 
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at any cost and only a single-party system can ensure that absolute 
power remains in the same hands. 

The absolute authority of the state, particularly in the circum- 
stances now prevailing in Africa, raises very grave misgivings. Both 
churchmen and statesmen on the continent draw heavily on the 
Pauline doctrine of “all authority is ordained by God”. They seem to 
agree that this Pauline pronouncement gives the state unlimited 
power and divine sanction which are beyond challenge. This concep- 
tion of the sovereignty of the state is reinforced by the United 
Nations and Organization of African Unity (OAU) charters which 
enjoin non-interference in a nation’s internal affairs. We would 
concede that the first duty of any nation is to maintain and protect its 
own integrity and sovereignty. It would be folly to think that a state 
could be allowed to disappear simply because some external force 
decided that it should no longer exist. What happens, however, when 
the organized state acts with utter disregard for the rights and 
security of the individuals who compose it? The credibility of the 
state lies, I believe, in the degree to which it can fulfil its God-given 
responsibilities towards its individual citizens. The state derives its 
power from the people and should hold it only with their approval 
and consent and only as long as they allow that power to be invested 
in it. 

This leads me to ask whether there can be what might be called a 
“just rebellion”. Can there be good reasons for a people to rebel 
against a national government? Are they justified in working to 
overthrow it, because it has failed to fulfil its obligations? 

This is a rather urgent question for the World Council in view of its 
Programme to Combat Racism. Too many colonial regimes in Africa 
have merely been replaced by black dictatorships; small cliques have 
gained power and are ruling by intrigue rather than by the consent of 
the people. What is going to be the World Council’s attitude and 
policy in situations where its funds have been used to assist in 
bringing such national governments into being? 

Furthermore, can there, or should there be justification for exter- 
nal intervention in situations like those in Burundi, Uganda, or 
Nigeria? Perhaps the World Council of Churches will have to rethink 
this matter and take it up with the appropriate bodies — the United 
Nations, the Organization of African Unity. For what possible use is 
there in the OAU coming to East Africa to try to mediate between 
Kenya and Uganda, when all these years it has done nothing for the 
thousands of Ugandans who were being indiscriminately murdered 
by Idi Amin’s soldiers? 

The ecumenical movement, as we understand it, is not just a 
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movement to unite churches. We are working for the unity of 
mankind as a whole, a unity to which the unity of the churches should 
witness and give expression. In such a world, there would have to be 
greater and more mature interdependence in political and socio- 
economic life. Such interdependence has a clear biblical basis: Iam my 
brother’s brother and therefore his keeper. How is this to be reflected 
in international and national affairs, particularly in a situation suchas 
that in Uganda which, for nearly five years now, has been the victim 
of erratic and tyrannical rule? In such a case, how absolute can we 
consider the sovereignty of the state to be? How many more lives 
must be sacrificed on the altar of state sovereignty? Consider how 
many have already been lost in Uganda and Burundi, while the rest of 
the world has said and done nothing. Clearly Christians should take a 
fresh look at the whole issue of the absolute sovereignty of the state. 

In Africa at present, as observed earlier, the state defines its nature 
and functions with little or no consultation with or participation by 
those it rules. Similarly, it decides what part religion is to play in the 
life of the society. In fact, most states in Africa affirm that religion is 
an essential element in society, but then attempt to assign it to a 
particular sphere. Many African states are secular: Nigeria, Togo, the 
Ivory Coast, Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, Rhodesia, South Africa, 
Zaire, and Madagascar are religious states. Mozambique is semi- 
secular and semi-atheist. Liberia is perhaps the only state in Africa 
which specifically states in its constitution that it is Christian. In 
Nigeria, Burundi, Madagascar, and Mauritius, the state gives some 
subsidy to the churches or exempts them from a number of taxes. 

In most of the new states — even those which declare themselves to 
be secular - religion plays a rather major role in society. Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanzania are secular states, but the people, including 
the majority of politicans, are very religious. In Kenya, almost every 
government function begins with prayer. President Nyerere has said: 
“Tanzania has no religion; the Party has no religion; the Government 
has no religion. But most Tanzanians are religious people, and the 
Party and the Government guarantee to each citizen the right to 
choose his own religion.” Thus, these states are secular only in the 
sense that their constitutions do not specifically state that they are 
guided by Christian teaching. 

Many states in Africa firmly protect freedom of worship. In Kenya, 
Tanzania, and Uganda, the teaching of religion in state schools is 
allowed and even strongly encouraged, and the government-owned 
radio stations make plenty of time available for the propagation of 
religion. But, as in every other sphere of life, so with the Church - 
there is a strong tendency for the states to abrogate to themselves the 
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right to determine the extent to which it is free. Essentially, many 
governments in Africa regard the Church as their praying depart- 
ment, existing to give them divine sanction and to legitimize their 
decisions. | 

Those western societies which we call nations have been built up 
around one political centre, like Paris or London; they gradually 
gathered territory around that centre, giving its inhabitants a com- 
mon tradition, common allegiance, and common memories, thus 
establishing the necessary conditions for a national society and a 
national consciousness. A nation, as we observed at the beginning, is 
not a physical fact or a racial group; nor is it a political structure, ora 
system of law and order. A nation is essentially a spiritual society 
built upon common memories of the past, common ideas of the 
present, common hopes for the future, and, above all, a common will 
issuing from the common memories, ideas, and hopes. The nations 
of Africa have not been built upon such foundations. They are made 
up of different ethnic groups, some of which conceive of themselves 
as nations. Thus, the leaders have to form nations out of what are 
already spiritually independent societies. They are, at the same time, 
trying to erase the colonial memory (or hangover) from the minds of 
their citizens in order to create new and unique societies. 

The effort to overcome these obstacles in order to create some 
social cohesion may explain what seems to us to be the absence of 
tolerance for strong, independent groups like the Church. But this 
leads to another problem area. The Church, perhaps influenced by the 
Roman concept of one universal human society, has always con- 
ceived of itself as a universal society, even in matters of a purely 
organizational nature. In some instances, it fails to recognize that 
Christianity is essentially a teaching which is contained in a human 
mould called the Church which can change. In the more developed 
nations of the world, the churches have been able to accommodate 
their national cultures — with some adverse results, of course. But we 
in Africa, though we fully realize the desirability of national unity, 
are still saddled with our past history and still lack a body of teaching 
to match our national aspirations. 

This could be the reason political leaders in Africa are strongly 
challenging the Church to indigenize both its thinking and its 
personnel. In this connection, there may well be a social and political 
motivation, as well as a strong theological basis for the moratorium 
idea. Such a motivation could also lie behind Mobutu’s drive in Zaire 
for what he calls African authenticity, and also behind the persecu- 
tion of Jehovah’s Witnesses in Malawi and Zambia. President Banda 
has told them that “they should leave Malawi and form their own 
state”. 
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As the nations in Africa continue to struggle to find themselves, so 
in the same way the Church is still struggling to emerge from the state 
of alienation and defensiveness into which it was thrown during the 
rise of nationalism and the drive for independence. We have already 
observed that, in the colonial era, to be a good citizen meant to be a 
good churchman, and that to be a good churchman meant to have no 
political involvements. Subsequently, the churches, led primarily by 
white missionaries, found themselves largely in opposition to the 
spirit of nationalism. This alienated them from the mainstream of 
nationalist leaders almost to the point where it was feared that 
Christianity would be thrown out with colonialism. 

In addition, immediately after independence, the nationalist gov- 
ernments proceeded to nationalize all educational institutions. Most 
of them had been operated by the Church and used effectively as a 
means of proselytism. As a result, the Church, which had once been 
the most influential voice in society, in some areas had to take second 
place and had almost to beg the nationalist leaders for acceptance. 
The latter shrewdly seized this opportunity to gain the support of 
church leaders for their own personal and political benefit. Further- 
more, the leadership of the Church in Africa is of very poor calibre. 
The majority of its leaders are men of great distinction, but since 
independence they have been overwhelmed by the pace of change and 
the level at which national affairs are conducted. They are men of their: 
own generation and have not experienced the theological liberation 
which would enable them to relate the Gospel effectively to the 
present generation. This has often led them to accord to Caesar much 
that does not belong to him — if indeed anything can be said to belong 
to him. 

The Church in Africa is thus beset by numerous weaknesses. But 
despite these, and thanks to the strength of its faith and the spiritual 
vitality of its members, it has been able to survive, and it still presents 
a formidable challenge to the state. Moreover, the Church as an 
institution, with a fairly strong government, is a force to be reckoned 
with. Spiritually, the nation gravitates towards the Church, and many 
African leaders acknowledge that it should serve as the national 
conscience. The majority of the African people want their children to 
be brought up “in the nurture and fear of the Lord”, even if they 
themselves have defected. A leading Kenyan citizen, Oginga Odinga, 
in a recent discussion loudly lamented his past failure to provide 
some of his children with food for spiritual growth. “In those days of 
the emergence of nationalism we sang politics, and nothing but 
politics, and failed to give some of our children the necessary spiritual 
things of life.” 
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From the above, it is clear that the church-state situation in Africa 
is still far from settled, that after these few formative years of political 
and ecclesiastical independence it is still confused. This is natural and 
is not greatly to be regretted. But those who are called to steer the 
course of Christianity in Africa must keep the fact constantly in 
mind. 

What I want to convey here is not so much the urgent need for 
African churchmen to sit down and work out a fine theology of the 
church-state relationship. Indeed, there is hardly ever any real 
ideological church-state tension in Africa. The problem lies rather in 
the area of how to relate Christian teaching to the throbbing 
heartbeat of the whole African society. We need what has sometimes 
been called a theology of development. The same is perhaps true in 
the more developed nations, namely, that there has been a shift from 
the conflict between Church and state, from the pre-Reformation 
struggle between popes and emperors, to the conflict between Chris- 
tianity, on the one hand, and national politics and socio-economic 
life on the other. The deeper issue confronting us is that of the 
relation between the Christian society, conceived of as a single 
kingdom of God under the single law of Christ, and the national 
society, regarded as the realm of a tradition that is secular yet 
spiritual, that covers a particular territory and is peculiar to its 
people. 

In conclusion, I would say that, in my considered opinion, the 
African approach to the issue of church-state relationships must be 
more pragmatic than idealistic. The transient nature of the situation 
which still prevails in almost all African countries demands that the 
relationship of the Church to the secular society be one of working 
together for what has come to be called a just, participatory and 
sustainable society. 

I have already referred to the struggle which continues in Africa on 
every front. Basically, it is still a struggle for freedom, and an 
important part of this freedom is obviously in the area of human 
development. In this connection, we need to direct more attention to © 
the relationship between the Gospel and education, economic devel- 
opment, the university, trade unions, the press, the judiciary, parlia- 
ment, and other institutions which have as great a stake in the ~ 
development of our nations and the establishment of a value system — 
as does the Church itself. As it works with these bodies, the Church’s 
approach should be consultative and programmatic. 

One of the great needs in countries of the Third World is general 
education for civil rights awareness. One of the ways in which African — 

. politicians, for example, succeed in manipulating the people is by © 
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keeping them ignorant of the inalienable human rights and liberties 
bestowed on them by their Creator. As a result, these menand women 
are not aware that they are being denied their rights. Constitutions 
are written, in English or French, and then put safely out of reach of 
those whom they are supposed to protect. 

The Church and other institutions could mount massive human 
rights educational programmes aimed at raising the level of general 
consciousness in a given area, in order to facilitate the people’s 
initiative and participation in the task of nation building. They will 
not be granted participation in decision making and action unless 
they demand it, and they will not demand it unless they understand 
that it is their right. 

But what is even more important is that the Church in Africa never 
abdicate its prophetic role in matters of national importance. As 
national foundations are being laid, it is most important to establish 
the tradition that the Church is expected to speak out on national 
affairs. The Church must demand to be heard. It is the duty of the 
Church to speak when everyone else is silent, to be the voice of the 
voiceless. This is a costly and lonely way to take, but it is the path 
trodden by all the prophets throughout the ages, and we must follow 
their lead. 

This pragmatic and situational approach is the most authentic one. 
For in the last analysis, theology is the people’s experience, and what 
we do now will form the basis for the church-state relationship in 
Africa in the years to come. 


Comment by Derek Pattinson, Great Britain* 


Bishop Okullu’s paper provides, first, a masterly survey of the 
church-state relationship in Africa today. The prevailing concept, he 
suggests, is the one-party state claiming an absolute sovereignty under 
the personalized - often, idolized - leadership of one man: “the 
President is the state and the state is the President”. Meanwhile, the 
Church in many countries, though strong in terms of numbers of 
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adherents, is ineffective (or of only limited effectiveness) politically — 
partly because it is often compromised now by the docility of its 
colonial past, partly by poor leadership, partly by its vulnerability. 
The churches do not want to be excluded, for example, from 
educational and other institutions which have hitherto been almost 
wholly in their care and which have been a most effective means of 
proselytism. 

But on first hearing, Bishop Okullu’s paper seemed to be much 
more than a statement about Africa —- important as such a statement 
is in today’s world. That first impression is confirmed by recollection 
of the discussion to which it gave rise and now, with hindsight, by a 
reading of the report of the whole colloquium. The illustrative 
material is African. But the ultimate questions to which the Bishop 
addresses himself are of universal relevance. “The deeper issue 
confronting us”, the Bishop says, “is that of the general relation of 
Christian society, conceived of as a single kingdom of God under the 
single law of Christ, to the society of the nation, regarded as the realm 
of secular yet spiritual tradition covering a particular territory and 
peculiar to its people.” 

Thus, in a single sentence, the Bishop pinpointed the task of the 
colloquium and the task of all our churches as they relate to the wider 
communities in which they are set. The report is our collective 
commentary upon it. With hindsight, one wishes that we had paid 
more attention to the spiritual element contained in the society of the 
nation: in Europe, certainly, we are inclined to regard the Church as 
concerned with “matters spiritual” and to turn a blind eye to the 
spiritual tradition of the state. Yet in doing so, we who are members 
of what the sociologists call “folk churches” ignore an important 
aspect of our own situation: where there is a folk church, there is folk 
religion — and much of what passes for folk religion represents a 
spiritual tradition which has passed, or is passing, to the secular 
realm. But the remedies which the Bishop prescribes for the African 
situation, like his diagnosis, are of wider application. He is con- 
cerned, as an African, with the continuing struggle for human 
freedom. Christians must be involved in the political struggle, but 
their concern with its relationship to the Gospel points to their 
concern, ultimately, with values. “People will not participate in 
decision making and action unless they demand it, and they will not 
demand it unless they understand that it is their right.” These are 
brave words — brave in their application to one-party states in Africa 
and elsewhere in the world, and brave also in the face of so much 
popular apathy in western countries of liberal democratic tradition. 

The Bishop sees church-state relationships in Africa as being, at the 
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present time, in a “state of temporariness”, demanding on the part of 
the Church “a pragmatic and situational approach”. But this is, 
surely, the condition of most, if not all, of us — certainly, the report of 
the colloquium seems to suggest that it is. As for the response which 
God wills us to make, the Bishop is clear: the Church is: “Never to 
abdicate its prophetic role in matters of national importance... The 
Church must demand to be heard. It is the duty of the Church to 
speak when everybody is silent and to be the voice of the voiceless. 
This is an expensive and lonely business, but it is a path that all other 
prophets throughout the ages have trodden, leaving to us an example 
to follow.” 

We may agree with these words (as I do), but we have to be 
prepared to be faced (as we were in the colloquium) with the 
testimony of those churches which are denied a voice — where 
martyrdom is not only lonely and expensive, but also — yes — wasteful. 
There is room here - and in further study of the issue (which the 
Bishop briefly opens) of resistance of unjust regimes — for another 
colloquium! 
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5. Church and State in Romania 
Bishop Antonie, Romania* 


The Church was founded by our Saviour Christ for men of all 
times and all places. It fulfils its mission in time. Therefore, it cannot 
disregard the era in which it lives and the conditions in which men 
live — conditions which are always subject to the changes that ensure 
historical development and progress in all fields of human activity. 

When we speak about the Church in its relation to the state, we do 
not have in mind its charismatic and sacramental aspect, but rather 
its nature as a society or public religious organization which is of 
interest to the state and whose external and social manifestations are 
sanctioned by law. 

The Orthodox Church considers both its own life and the life of the 
faithful from two viewpoints: that of the divine truth as contained in 
Holy Scripture and holy tradition and as preached and formulated 
(or not formulated) in dogma, and that of contemporary social 
institutions and structures — of the social order in which its faithful 
live, develop their personality, and attain their salvation by grace, 
faith, and deeds of love for their neighbours. 

Historical development and progress in general require certain 
conditions and are determined by certain objective laws. All these are 
ensured by organized human society, with its various institutions and 
structures. Religious life is a part of the life of society. That is why 
society in general and the state in particular, no matter what form the 
latter may take, cannot be indifferent to the religious life of the 
citizens who are members of religious organizations. No matter how 
religion in general, and Christianity in particular, explain their 
coming into being, and no matter what purposes are attached to 
religious life (i.e. to the Church), each state must take into account 
the fact that religious life does exist, that it is a reality which, by its 
very presence, raises a religious problem for the state. 

The Church, for its part, carries on its serving and saving work 
through men, men who cannot but live in the conditions of their own 
time, for they can feed and clothe themselves, think and work only in 
the situation offered them by historical developments. The Church, 
because it accompanies man through history, cannot act and, in fact, 


* BisHop ANTONIE is Assistant Bishop in the Romanian Patriarchate, Bucharest, anda 
member of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
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never has acted without taking into account the totality of the 
conditions of human life, the totality of the temporal structures. The 
Church exists within the history and times lived by its members. That 
is why it cannot stop at a particular point in time. Nor can it stop 
time, for though it transcends the ages, it is placed within the passage 
of time, within the conditions set by time. 

The problem of the relation between Church and state is always 
posed, because in each age new problems arise for all of life — social 
life, state life, and church life. Apart from the unchanging elements 
which - for the Orthodox Church - are grounded in dogma and the 
canon, the relations between Church and state take on new traits in 
each historical age and social order. The ethnic element, the national 
identity of the Christians, also has a lasting impact on relations 
between Church and state. 

From the very beginning, the Romanian Orthodox Church has 
merged its destiny with that of the Romanian faithful and people. 
Together with them, it made its appearance in the second half of the 
first century AD on the territory which stretches from the Black Sea 
to the Danube and on both sides of the Carpathians, and together 
they have grown throughout history. This accounts for the specific 
character of the relation between the Romanian Orthodox Church, 
on the one hand, and the Romanian people and the Romanian 
feudal, bourgeois, and present socialist state on the other. 


Theological basis of church-state relations 

The relation between Church and state is based on a number of 
theological-canonical, secular-juridical grounds. Of all the ever- 
changing, historical realities of human life, the most important for 
the life and mission of the Church is the state. But the Orthodox 
Church in general, and the Romanian Orthodox Church in particu- 
lar, has not formulated a creed about a particular social order, ora 
doctrine about the state, about the form of the state, or about its own 
relations with the state. In such relations, it takes as its guide certain 
principles derived from the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, its 
founder and head, from the writings of the holy apostles, and from its 
own situation and activity in time and in a particular geographical 
and political territory. 

When Christ was asked by the disciples of the Pharisees and 
Herodians - adversaries of authority and of the Roman Empire - 
whether “it is lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not” (Matt. 22-17), 
he answered directly and precisely: “Render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s” (Matt. 
22:21; Mark 12:17; Luke 20:25). This answer underlines two things: 
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a) Jesus Christ neither disputed nor denied Caesar’s authority, that 
is, the authority of the state, as those who asked the question had 
expected. On the contrary, he recognized the authority of the Roman 
Empire whose symbol was the coin on which the emperor’s name and 
image were impressed. He thus rejected the nationalistic pretensions 
of the Pharisees. 

b) Religious duties are not in contradiction with, nor do they 
exclude, the civic duties of Christians. There is no theological 
argument against respecting the state and its laws or against fulfilling 
civic duties. The state has the right to ask obedience of all its citizens, 
and the payment of taxes constitutes an act of obedience to the 
authorities. In fact, our Saviour categorically criticizes the attitude 
adopted by some Jews who held that the Gospel abolished the 
Mosaic Law: “I am not come to destroy the law and prophets, but to 
fulfill them” (Matt. 5:17). In the answers of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
therefore, we have a clearly-expressed, divine commandment which 
opposes civic anarchy, disobedience to the state authorities, and any 
tendency to social disorder. Our Saviour paid due tribute for himself 
and his disciple Peter (Matt. 17:27). 

It is true that, according to revealed teaching, God is the source of 
all authority (John 19:11; Rom. 13:1) and Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God made man, possesses power in heaven and on earth (Eph. 1:21; 
I Peter 3:22). For Christians, Jesus Christ is the only Lord — Kyrios 
(Mark 12:29; Matt. 12:8). He made known God’s spiritual authority 
over the whole of Christian life and human life, but at the same time 
he respected, and asked his apostles and all men to respect the civil 
and political authority and its representatives. This is because Christ’s 
authority is not a political authority, but rather an authority to serve 
and to save man. As he himself said: “Even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister” (Matt. 20:28). Because 
Christ’s kingdom is of a spiritual and eschatological nature, the 
Orthodox Church has never identified itself with any particular 
ideology or any political regime or social systems. It is certainly not 
indifferent to the social structures and political regimes of the time, 
because it is always concerned about the welfare of the human 
community, but it carries out its spiritual mission in the conditions 
produced by the way in which the society has organized itself socially 
and politically. 

Those who have strayed from the text of the holy Gospel and the 
writings of the holy fathers concerning the two realities, Church and 
state, and their natural relationship, or have interpreted these rela- 
tionships wrongly and tendentiously, with the result that they have 
set the Church apart from historical conditions, have arrived at a 
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wrong solution to the problem. For example, some theologians have 
held that the attitude which the Church and its missionary work took 
at some particular time towards historical conditions and especially 
towards the state was valid for all time. Others have thought that the 
Church had its own teaching about the state, or have tried to 
formulate such a teaching, thus tending to confuse Church and state, 
or to make the Church into a superstate. This mistaken view has 
evolved both theoretically and practically in the concept of the 
papacy. Finally, another group of theologians have held that the 
Church could accept only a particular form of political organization 
of society, only a certain type of state - theocratic, monarchic- 
constitutional, imperial, etc., all of which were at some time consid- 
ered as “the only and eternally valid”. All these theological views have 
ignored the theandric nature of the Church, its saving message, its 
structures, and its real purpose - to serve and save man. 


Juridical and historical basis of church-state relations 

Church and state are distinct historical realities whose develop- 
ment is subject to specific, objective laws, which at the same time 
explain the relation between them. That is why the Orthodox 
Church, and all other churches, in the development of their religious 
life cannot ignore the purpose or structures of the state. All are 
obliged to pay it due heed, because their believers are citizens of the 
state. On the other hand, the Church benefits from the achievements 
of science, technology, culture, and the arts, as well as from the 
economic and social accomplishments of the people to whom it and 
its believers belong within the framework of the state. Hence, neither 
the Church nor any other religious organization should or can be 
mistaken for a political organization of the state. The Church and the 
state are different in nature, purpose, and structure, and each of these 
two types of human community has its own preoccupations and fields 
of activity. 

The Church is a religious organization which has its own history, 
structures, and religious, charismatic, and canonical-juridical institu- 
tions. As a visible community and public organization, it also has 
elements and structures which resemble those of other societies and 
- communities. But its specific and determinative elements are the faith 
and teaching given by our Saviour Christ, and the sacramental 
church ministry, led by the episcopacy in an apostolic succession. 
Belief in Christ, the whole teaching of faith, and the ordained 
episcopacy unite within a visible charismatic community all those 
who share them. According to secular law and the state, the Church is 
a “cult” (a worshiping body). 
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The Orthodox Church has all the characteristics of a worshiping 
body.! Its specificity resides in the doctrinal content of its faith, in the 
forms in which this content is expressed during celebrations, in its 
organization, its Christian purpose, and the ecclesiastical structures 
which it uses in accordance with its doctrine. 

As a worshiping community, the Church is subject to continuous 
renewal and transformation. What does not change within the Church 
is its teaching of the faith, the holy sacraments, liturgical prayers, and 
its charismatic structures. Its teaching is constantly deepened by its 
close relation with a world and a society which are continually 
progressing and being transformed. 

Since it exists-and develops within the state, the Church should 
take into account the types and forms which the state assumes, the 
realities of its life, and the struggle between old and new going on 
within it. For this reason, it was natural that the Orthodox Church did 
not tie itself to any particular form of state, and therefore did not 
align itself with an anachronistic traditionalism in its relations with 
the state. Because of its natural and permanent relation with the 
people, with the nation which it had accompanied in a permanent 
ideological, social, and economic movement throughout history, it 
has always had to adapt itself in accordance with the times. The 
patriarchs and all other leaders of the autocephalous Orthodox 
churches did not try to superimpose themselves on the state, as did 
the Roman Catholic Church — sometimes successfully. The latter not 
only imposed its purpose on the state, but also constituted itself a 
political state claiming world sovereignty, that is, claiming to be a 
kind of universal superstate. 

Throughout history — in different periods of time, among different 
peoples, and in different nations — the relations between the Ortho- 
dox Church and the state have presented significant characteristics. 
This is so because each state sees the religious problem in a particular 
way, Shapes a certain concept of religion within its general under- 


| The characteristics of a religious body are: (1) public and continued confession of a 
certain common religious faith by a certain number of people; (2) a religious ceremony 
which takes place as an expression of the respective faith, in a public, common, and 
regular way; (3) a corresponding social and juridical organization of the religious faith 
and its ceremonial expression, a public and stable organization which reflects the inner 
structure of the religious body, namely, the categories of members, hierarchy, and 
local, regional and central units; (4) a stable religious purpose, pursued publicly and 
openly by such a society. These elements characterize the reality and identity of the 
Church; they make for a clear distinction between the two forms of historic human 
community which are the Church and the state, and determine the relations between 
them. 
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standing of the world and of life, and relates this concept to its 
political ideals. It then adopts a specific attitude towards the religious 
problem and reality, translating this attitude into laws which fix and 
maintain the legal context for the organization and functioning of the 
Church and other religious bodies. Or, rejecting the fundamental 
civic rights and liberties for reasons based on racial, national, and 
religious discrimination, it prohibits any religious body. 


The Law of Cults 

After 1944, the Romanian Orthodox Church, without conflict or 
pressure, and in line with its centuries-old tradition of integration 
with the life and aspirations of the Romanian people and state, 
adapted itself to the new social, political, economic, cultural, and 
spiritual realities. From the position of its faith, it manifested its 
loyalty to the state, and carried on its activity in its own field, 
avoiding any interference in the secular field of the state. 

The Romanian socialist state accepted the religious reality and 
specified in its first constitution (1948) and also in the two later ones 
(1952 and 1962) that: “Freedom of science is guaranteed to all citizens 
of the Socialist Republic of Romania (SRR). Everyone is free to hold 
or not to hold a religious belief. Religious bodies organize and 
function freely, and their way of organizing themselves and function- 
ing is based on the law” (article 30, Constitution of the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, 1965). Religious freedom has its origin in 
freedom of conscience and constitutes one of its concrete expressions. 

The legal context within which the religious bodies organize 
themselves and carry on their activity within the socialist state is 
codified in the Law for the General Regime of the Cults (4 August, 
1948). This law provides the framework for religious life in our 
country and sets the norm for relations between the Romanian 
Orthodox Church and the other religious bodies, on the one hand, 
and our socialist state, on the other, as well as for relations among 
the religious bodies within the state. The statutory principles of this 
law and their implementation by the state in the provisions of certain 
laws, decrees, decisions, and practical steps, provide for true and 
perfect religious freedom and rights for all religious beliefs and bodies 
in Romania. 

By virtue of this provision for freedom of conscience and religion 
(the second is the concrete corollary and expression of the first), every 
person is free to hold or not to hold any religious belief. Presently, the 
Romanian state ensures the exercise ot religious freedom, and consid- 
ers as citizens, with equal civic rights and freedoms, both those who do 
not adhere to any religious belief and those who confess one. 
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Adherence or non-adherence to a religion does not influence in any 
way the full exercise of civil and political rights. Any discrimination 
between citizens on religious or confessional grounds or any other 
acts which hinder the full exercise of religion are forbidden by law. 
The state takes into account the contribution of all its citizens to the 
material and spiritual progress of the society, regardless of their 
ethnic origin or religion. That is why the religious bodies in our 
country have felt obliged to take part in the process of building 
socialism and have brought their contribution to the common effort 
for the prosperity of the present Romanian society. 

The state can impose certain natural limits on religious freedom; 
otherwise suppression by some of the religious freedom of others 
would inevitably occur. The assertion of unlimited religious freedom 
would constitute the very denial of such freedom, an attack upon this 
freedom, an interference with the equal rights of all people within this 
freedom. Religious freedom is guaranteed and respected by the state, 
provided that its exercise does not contravene the constitution, 
security, public order or morality (Law of Cults, article 1, paragraph 
2) or state sovereignty. On the other hand, state power cannot be used 
to restrain freedom within a particular religious body (article 5). Any 
interference with the religious freedom of any individual or body is 
punishable by law (article 2). 

Religious equality, which is the third principle of the Law of Cults, 
is defined as the true religious freedom in which all citizens have the 
right to share equally. 

The permanent application of the principle of religious freedom 
and of equal rights to this freedom leads inevitably to the implement- 
ation of a fourth principle of the Law of Cults: the equality of 
religious bodies before the law, their equal rights and obligations, and 
their right to equal treatment by the state (articles 6-9). According to 
this principle, there are no dominant churches or religious bodies, no 
privileged or subordinate churches or religious bodies with their 
status determined according to some criterion like the number of 
ethnic origin of their faithful. 

The fifth basic principle of the Law of Cults concerns the just 
regulation of relations between the state and the religious bodies in 
its territory. It establishes their full autonomy, i.e. the independence 
of their religious organization and functioning vis-a-vis the state. This 
ensures for the Romanian Orthodox Church and all the recognized 
religious bodies the possibility of providing a normal religious life for 
their believers. 

The same principle of autonomy also ensures the organizational 
independence of one religious body vis-d-vis others within the state; 
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the separation of civic life from religious life; the full sovereignty of 
the state in internal and external affairs, and the autonomy or full 
sovereignty of the religious bodies in their religious activity. 

In these conditions, our Romanian socialist state does not feel any 
special obligation towards any religious body, and therefore does not 
legally recognize any of them as occupying a dominant position either 
in their relations with the state or in relations among themselves. 

The separation between the political and religious fields naturally 
entailed a separation between the functions of the political power and 
those of the religious power, the separation of the attributes of the 
state and of the religious bodies - a precise division of these attributes 
which had previously been confused. That is why it was natural to 
prohibit the organizing of political parties on a confessional basis 
(Law of Cults, article 17), a prohibition which is based upon the 
nature of the state and of the religious bodies, and on their basic 
purposes and structures. 


Internal relations and activities of religious bodies 

The internal relations of the religious bodies are with the state, on 
the one hand, and among themselves, on the other. With regard to 
the former, the Law of Cults and other decisions stipulate and ensure 
the following. 

Each church or religious body has the material and legal conditions 
necessary for the exercise of real autonomy in its organization and 
functioning. Each organizes its internal religious life in accordance 
with the teachings of its faith, canons, and historical and doctrinal 
traditions, and in conformity with its national and cultural heritage. 
All carry out their whole activity on the basis of a confession of faith 
and of a statute of organization. The latter provides for a central 
organization and local units, such as dioceses, deaneries, parishes, 
communities, monasteries, etc., each of which is considered as a 
juridical person. The Romanian Orthodox Church is an autocephal- 
ous church with the rank of a Patriarchate and has five metropolitan- 
ates, seven archdioceses, and six dioceses. 

All religious bodies have their own economic basis, and possess 
places for worship, houses of prayer, parish houses, administrative 
buildings, and workshops for making objects used in liturgical and 
religious life. Many places of worship are monuments of historical, 
artistic, and architectural importance, which witness to the creative 
genius of the Romanian people and co-existing ethnic groups. They 
are expressions of a specific spirituality. Particularly renowned are 
the interior and exterior frescoes of the churches and monasteries in 
the north of Moldavia, the wooden churches in Maramures, and 
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those churches which are architectural monuments. The artistic value 
of the churches in the north of Moldavia makes them part of the 
patrimony of the whole of mankind. Through the Department for the 
Cultural National Patrimony, the state has given and continues to 
give technical assistance and large funds for the consolidation and 
restoration of these monuments.? In addition, the state grants 
approval for and supports the building of new places of worship.3 

All religious bodies, as juridical persons, have their own budgets, 
and the majority receive a subvention from the state to keep up their 
buildings and pay their ministers. At the same time, they can collect 
contributions from their believers to pay their staff, to keep up their 
places of worship, and for the general development of their religious 
life. 

Those churches with a monastic tradition, and particularly the 
Romanian Orthodox Church, have monastic communities and cen- 
tres with large numbers of nuns and monks who contribute to the 
spiritual life of the faithful. 

In Romania, all churches, monasteries, places of worship, and 
houses of prayer, including churches of historical and artistic import- 
ance, are open for liturgical use. The Romanian Orthodox Church 
and other churches have organized their own offices for social 
assistance and medical treatment, rest homes, and homes for retired 
clergy and monks. 

The full and realistic solution of the national problem in our 
country is reflected in its religious life. Thus, all religious bodies use 
the mother tongue of their faithful in all aspects of their religious life: 
in services and ceremonies, preaching, Sunday schools, offices, 
publications, service books, theological studies, schools for religious 
education, etc. All these are concrete expressions of the religious 
freedom and civic rights and liberties enjoyed by all ethnic and 
confessional groups living in Romania today. 

Using the mother tongue of their faithful, the religious bodies carry 
out freely their preaching activity, teaching the faith by sermons and 
catechism for all ages in their places of worship or during pastoral 
visits in the homes of their believers. Their whole liturgical and 
pastoral activity is carried on in accordance with their own traditions 
and their own form of organization. 

Religious education has been unified and placed under the spiritual — 
and canonical jurisdiction of the religious bodies. “As schools are | 


2 General repairs were carried out on some 22 churches, and repairs are currently under 
way on some 450. 
3 During 1975 alone, some 40 new churches were built. 
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separated from the Church” (article 51), the religious bodies organize 
and maintain only schools for religious education. Since religion 
ceased to be studied in state schools, all religious instruction and 
education of believers has been given exclusively by the religious 
bodies through their ministers in the churches (in sermons and 
religious lessons), in houses of prayer, temples and mosques, during 
pastoral visits, in the schools for religious education, and through the 
church press. 

The schools for religious instruction, for the training of ministers, 
and for research in and development of theological education include 
schools for church cantors and organists, theological seminaries, and 
university theological institutes. All these institutions respect in their 
organization and functioning the rules for state schools of the same 
level, but they are governed in accordance with a regulation based on 
the statute for the organization and functioning of the particular 
body concerned and approved by the state bodies. The Romanian 
Orthodox Church has two theological institutes (Bucharest and 
Sibiu), seven theological seminaries, and six schools for church 
cantors; the Roman Catholic Church has one theological institute 
and two theological seminaries; the Protestant churches have a single 
theological institute with four sections, of which three are in 
Cluj-Napoca (Reformed, Evangelical Synodal-Presbyterial, and 
Unitarian) in the Hungarian language, and one at Sibiu (Evangelical 
Church of the Augsburg Confession) in German. The other 
religious bodies have their own theological schools. Ministers and 
teachers of religious education are selected from among their 
graduates. 

The Romanian Orthodox Church and all other religious bodies 
have a rich output of theological publications in both Romanian and 
the languages of the various ethnic groups. At present, 19 religious 
magazines are printed in Romania, for example: The Romanian 
Orthodox Church, Orthodoxy, Theological Studies — the main 
journals of the Romanian Patriarchate; five metropolitan journals; 
the Romanian Telegraph, printed in Sibiu (Romanian Orthodox 
Church); Reformatus Szemle (Reformed Church) and Kereszteny 
Magveto (Unitarian Church) both in Hungarian; Kirchliche Blatter 
(Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession) in German; Jewish 
Community in Romanian, Yiddish, and Hebrew; The Baptist Chris- 
tian Guide, The Bulletin of the Pentecostal Community, Adventist 
Messenger, and The Way of Faith. The Romanian Orthodox Church 
also publishes in English and French a quarterly bulletin, Romanian 
Orthodox Church News, which presents for those abroad the ecu- 
menical activity of the Church both inside and outside the country, as 
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well as that of other churches in Romania. 

The religious bodies publish theological and church books in 
Romanian and the languages of ethnic groups for use in their 
theological schools, for their worship needs, and for the spiritual 
needs of the ministers and faithful: handbooks for theological 
schools, service and prayer books, pastoral letters, sermon books, 
theological studies, almanacs, calendars, booklets, as well as editions 
of the Holy Bible in the mother tongues of the faithful. In the years 
1975-76 alone, the Romanian Orthodox Church printed, among 
others, The Book of Christian Orthodox Teaching, Easter Service, 
Molitfelnic (a book of services for different occasions), Our Lord’s 
Burial Service, The Small Bible (a collection of biblical texts), 
Filokalia, Vol. V, The History of the Romanian Orthodox Church, 
History of Religions, and The Church History. It has also published 
two editions of the Bible (1968 and 1975), each in some 100,000 
copies, on paper donated by the British Bible societies. For the other 
churches, Bibles were imported from abroad each year. The Roman 
Catholic Church published a Directory, The Teaching of the Church 
for 9-10 Year Old Children, the text of the Holy Liturgy in German, 
etc. Some of the recent publications and theological studies of the 
Protestant churches are: Commentarium in Confessionem Haelveti- 
cum Posteriorem, a bilingual edition in Latin and Hungarian; and, in 
Hungarian, A Collection of Biblical Texts, A Collection of Sermons 
by Dr I. Tokes (Reformed Church), Biblical Studies (Seventh Day 
Adventist Community), Negyszaz-ev (commemorating the 400th 
anniversary of the Unitarian Church), a monograph dedicated to the 
Unitarian Bishop, Krisa Ianos, on the 100th anniversary of his death, 
etc. Many of these religious publications and magazines are ex- 
changed for foreign publications and journals. 


External relations of religious bodies 

The religious bodies may have external relations of a religious 
character dealing with religious problems — problems of faith and 
liturgical rules - and with problems of a jurisdictional character 
concerning the organization and juridical functioning of Romanian 
communities abroad. The present Romanian state prohibits all 
foreign relations which infringe upon its own sovereignty or upon 
that of other states. For the same reasons, on 17 July, 1948, our 
present state denounced the Concordat with the Vatican, accepted by 
the bourgeois Romanian state in 1929, reestablished the full sover- 
eignty of our state in its relations with all religious bodies in the 
country, and provided for their full equality in rights and freedom 
vis-a-vis the state and among themselves. 
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Many of the churches in Romania (the Romanian Orthodox 
Church, the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in the 
SRR, the Reformed Church, the Evangelical Synodal-Presbyterial 
Church of the Augsburg Confession in the SRR, the Baptist Church) 
are members of such international Christian organizations as the 
World Council of Churches, the Conference of European Churches, 
and the Christian Peace Conference, as well as of confessional 
religious organizations like the All-Orthodox Conference (Rhodes), 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, the Lutheran World 
Federation, the World Jewish Congress, the Baptist World Alliance, 
etc. The Romanian Orthodox Church also participates in the Ortho- 
dox-Anglican, Orthodox-Old Catholic, and Orthodox-Old Oriental 
dialogues, and will take part in the prospective Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic dialogue. 

The relations of the Romanian churches with ecumenical world 
organizations and with various churches abroad include the organi- 
zation in Romania of international meetings, as well as exchange 
visits at the level of church leaders, bishops, theologians, and 
students. These exchanges help us to get to know each other better, to 
come closer together, and to cooperate in dealing with problems of 
common human and confessional interest. They have the approval of 
the state authorities. 


Legally-recognized religious bodies in Romania 

The state reserves the right to determine the kind of societies, 
organizations, and institutions which carry out useful activities, and 
the kind whose activities are harmful to public order or morality. On 
the basis of such an assessment, it can allow or forbid a particular 
society to exist. This right derives from its sovereignty. Exercising 
this right and after such an assessment, the present Romanian state 
has recognized the right to freedom of organization and functioning 
of 14 religious bodies, which met the conditions set by the Law of 
Cults: (1) the Romanian Orthodox Church, which has the largest 
number of believers (over 80% of the Christians in Romania), ali of 
them Romanians; (2) the Roman Catholic Church, whose believers 
are of German and Hungarian nationality; (3) the Evangelical 
Church of the Augsburg Confession in the SRR, whose members are 
of German nationality; (4) the Reformed (Calvinist) Church, with 
_ believers of Hungarian nationality; (5) the Evangelical Synodal- 
Presbyterial Church of the Augsburg Confession in the SRR, whose 
members are of Hungarian nationality; (6) the Unitarian Church; (7) 
the Armenian-Gregorian Church; (8) the Old Rite Christians of the 
Lipovenian Church; (9) the Baptist Church; (10) the Seventh-Day 
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Adventist Community; (11) Christians according to the Gospel; (12) 
the Pentecostal Community; (13) the Jewish Community; (14) the 
Muslim Community. Thirteen of these are organized and function 
under statutes which have been approved by various decrees issued 
by the superior state government bodies. The Roman Catholic 
Church does not have such a statute, but functions legally on the 
basis of a licence. There is also a Serbian Orthodox vicariate, with 
headquarters in Timisoara, for Orthodox believers of Serbian des- 
cent. 

An important provision of the Law of Cults concerning relations 
between Church and state is contained in article 28 which recognizes 
as juridical persons the churches and those of their component parts 
which have the number of members required by law. This provision 
has significant consequences. Because they are recognized as juridical 
persons, the churches and their local components can own property 
distinct from that belonging to their members and can be represented 
as separate entities in their juridical relations with others. 

The religious policy of the Romanian socialist state is based on the 
reality of the religious life of its citizens, of its people, and of co- 
existing national minorities. The leader of our state, President 
Nicolae Causeascu, has stressed that: “The 14 churches and religious 
bodies have a well-defined place within our state. However, they 
should certainly function within the basic rules of our socialist state 
and society, taking an active part in achieving the objectives of the 
economic and social development of the country. Although faith is a 
problem of personal conscience for each citizen, and the Law of Cults 
is recognized by the constitution of the country —- which thus ensures 
the freedom of the citizens to practice one faith or another, at the 
same time we must openly affirm that all our citizens, no matter what 
philosophical views or religious beliefs they hold, must respect the 
laws of the country” (from the speech delivered during the First 
Congress of the Socialist Unity Front, 23 May, 1974). 


The place of the Romanian Orthodox Church in the life of the people 

The Romanian Orthodox Church has a well-defined and import- 
ant position in the life of the Romanian people within our socialist 
state in line with the good relations which had existed for centuries 
between the Church and the Romanian people, between the Church 
and the Romanian state, no matter what form the latter took. In its 
territory, the Romanian Orthodox Church was a factor of continuity 
and stability for the people. This continuity is evidenced by the 
multitude of archaeological discoveries dating from the second to the 
fourth century and later; the large number of Christian basilicas 
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dating from the second to the sixth century; the diocese and archdio- 
cese of Tomis, which was set up towards the end of the third century, 
whose bishop took part in the First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea, 
325, and succeeding bishops in the other ecumenical councils; the 
great number of Greek and Latin inscriptions with Dacian and 
Roman names; the large number of Christian martyrs who died 
under Diocletian’s persecution (296-305) and before (the martyrs 
from Niculitel, whose relics were found in the upper level of the crypt 
of a basilica discovered in 1971); Christian liturgical vessels dis- 
covered throughout old Dacia (Romania); gems and rings with 
Christian monograms (second and third century); Christian Latin 
inscription on the candlestick discovered at Biertan (fourth century), 
and many others. All these witness to the presence of Christianity on 
the territory which is now Romania from early times, and are 
concrete evidence of its continuity and permanence. 

The Romanian Orthodox Church, always open to man and centred 
upon the history of the people it serves, has, since its beginnnings, 
merged its destiny with theirs. Our church has always been, and, 
within the present Romanian state, continues to be a Romanian 
church in which the Latin nature of the people and Orthodox 
Christianity are blended. 

In its relations with the people and with the state, the Romanian 
Orthodox Church has never adopted a triumphalist attitude, nor has 
it ever imposed itself on the state or the people. It has always stood 
side by side with the Romanian people, with the nation, in its struggle 
for national freedom and political unity. It was with Michael the 
Brave who for a short period (May-August 1600) united the three 
Romanian provinces in a single state. It was with the peasants in their 
uprisings against slavery during Tudor Vladimirescu’s revolution in 
1821. It was with those who started the 1848 revolution in the 
Romanian principalities, and was involved in the struggle for the 
union of the principalities (1859) and for the creation of a unified 
Romanian state in 1918. 

The new Statute for Organization and Functioning of the Romani- 
an Orthodox Church (1948-49) was elaborated on the basis of the 
holy canons, the principles embodied in Orthodox Christian teach- 
ing, in the constitution of the country, and in the Law of Cults, and 
within the large context of the new socio-political, economic, and 
cultural realities and transformation in Romania after 23 August, 
1944. 

Both the autocephaly and autonomy of the Romanian Orthodox 
Church are expressed in the synodal form of organization through 
which the church is democratically governed. The three basic princi- 
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ples for the church which are written into the statute — autocephaly, 
autonomy, and synodality — have enabled it to maintain satisfactory 
relations with our socialist state, as well as to integrate itself with the 
new social and national realities of a socialist people and society, an 
integration which it calls “Social Apostolate”. 

This was underlined by the head of the Romanian Orthodox 
Church, His Beatitude Patriarch Justinian, when he said: “The 
wisdom and realism of our state leaders, who interpreted in the most 
perfect way the will of the people, gave us the possibility to create a 
new legal position of equality, reciprocal respect, and harmonious 
collaboration among the religious bodies in our country. In Roma- 
nia, there is no state religion, but no religious body is separated from 
the state. We live in full union and collaborate towards raising the 
material and spiritual standard and happiness of our people, being 
fully convinced that the prosperity of the country will have an impact 
upon our churches and other religious bodies. A perfect and perma- 
nent cooperation was set up between our state and the religious 
bodies, and we can say that the believers of all of them take part in 
solving the great problems with which our state is confronted, in 
working for a better and happier life for our people, because they are 
convinced that while they hold religious beliefs, they are also citizens 
of the country in which they live. ... The Romanian Orthodox 
Church lives within the state and recognizes its authority. Our church 
is present and active within the state, not only because the members 
of the church are also members of the state, but also because a close 
natural relation was set up in the common interest of the members of 
the church and the citizens of the state: that of the state and church.”4 

There is a precise delimitation between the ideology of the state and 
that of the Church. Given the theoretical positions from which each 
starts and the implications of these theories in practice, the question 
of an ideological dialogue has never been raised and no one in state or 
church has ever asked for it. Christians know that an ideological 
dialogue is not necessary because the Gospel of Christ is not a 
political ideology and is not concerned only for the salvation of 
people: it is also concerned to promote their welfare through the 
achievement of social justice, equality in rights and duties, peace, 
freedom, and cooperation among all people in a spirit of brotherly 
love and reciprocal responsibility, with recognition of the dignity and 
uniqueness of every person. For this reason, the Romanian Orthodox 
Church agreed to support the new social and economic structures 
which arose after 1944, as well as the Romanian socialist state whose 


4 Social Apostolate, Vol. X, pp. 49 and 56. 
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intention, from the beginning, was to remain permanently close to the 
people. The Romanian Orthodox Church has been concerned to 
support an amelioration of the quality of human life, urging its 
believers through the pastoral letters of its hierarchy and through the 
sermons of its priests to take an active part in the building and 
developing of the new life in our country, in the beautifying of 
villages, and in the development of their economy in general. 

Through the participation of its representatives in the international 
Christian organizations, the Romanian Orthodox Church shares in 
the discussion and solution of problems which today confront 
humanity and the Church. It struggles for the realization of the 
aspirations of the Romanian believers, people, and state, and of all 
humankind. 

The Romanian Orthodox Church has implanted and cultivated in 
its members understanding, respect, and appreciation for the be- 
lievers of other Christian confessions and non-Christian religions in 
Romania. Although throughout its history its believers have been the 
objects of the proselytism carried out by other churches, the Romani- 
an Orthodox Church has never done any proselytizing among 
believers who were not under its spiritual guidance. In a spirit of 
mutual esteem and appreciation, it collaborates both in theological 
matters and in service to the people with all the other churches and 
religious bodies in Romania, within the framework of the local 
ecumenism which His Beatitude Patriarch Justinian initiated in 1949 
and which he has continued to promote. This local practical ecumen- 
ism takes the form of periodic fraternal meetings among leaders of 
the religious bodies held at the Patriarchal Palace under the chair- 
manship of His Beatitude Patriarch Justinian; meetings on the 
occasion of important events in the life of the churches; interconfes- 
sional theological conferences held three times a year at the theologi- 
cal institutes in Bucharest, Sibiu, and Cluj-Napoca, which tackle 
problems of general ecumenical interest within the sphere of the 


‘world Christian organizations; exchange of publications and stu- 


dents, and personal relations among the members of the religious 
bodies. This local ecumenism has made an important contribution 
towards the Christian churches of Romania coming to know one 
another better, and towards a rapprochement between them, as well 
as towards uniting the Romanians with the national minorities. 
Through these various ecumenical activities, the Romanian Ortho- 
dox Church and the other churches support the struggle for peace, 
common social action for building the new life in Romania. 

The presence and work of the Romanian Orthodox Church and 
the other religious bodies in the Socialist Unity Front expresses the 
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integration of our church and the other churches with the new 
national and social realities of the life of our people and of the present 
Romanian state. The Romanian Orthodox Church appreciates the 
fact that our socialist state is preoccupied to the highest degree by the 
problem of raising the standard of living of its citizens, of ensuring 
the welfare and progress of our country in all areas. That is why our 
church has, from the very beginning, made its contribution to and 
supported the building of a new life in our country and the enhancing 
of the spiritual and material welfare of the whole people. The church 
organization and the functioning of its insitutions have benefited 
from support by the state, which has shown a broad understanding 
for the needs and religious aspirations of its believers. 


Comment on Church-State Relations in Eastern 
Europe* 


There has been little valid analysis until now of the history of the 
churches in Eastern Europe, although there is an abundant literature 
in the form of reports and descriptions of the events, facts, and 
decisions which have determined that history. Although both Church 
and state have issued many declarations, there is a lack of serious 
reflection emerging from a dialogue between the two. 

This failure is very significant because it reveals one of the main 
features of this situation: there is no serious ideological/ theological 
debate between Church and society. The Church is giving no careful 
thought to the challenge of Marxism, and vice versa. Each side has 


oversimplified the specific issues posed by the other. They have never 


fully faced the causes and implications of their coexistence and of the 
tensions between them. In their task of defining anew what consti- 
tutes Christian life in a socialist society, the churches have limited © 
themselves to superficial and non-critical declarations. The state, for — 
its part, has produced unrealistic, propagandistic, and defensive — 
statements. Neither has spoken from within a living and critical 


* This contribution was written by an East European theologian after the colloquium, _ 
and draws on the discussion of the preceding paper and the discussion in general. 
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debate; neither has dealt with the fundamental problems. 

This conceptual gap, this intellectual vacuum, was inevitable. A 
concomitant decline of both theological thinking and ideological 
reflection on this issue can be noted. The gap continues to widen. The 
phenomenon of “dissidence” appears to be not just an individual and 
temporary matter, but evidence of a profound ideological polariza- 
tion and political marginalization resulting from the suppression of 
dialogue - and this despite the struggle by the state to maintain a 
culturally integrated society. Yet there is an urgent need for an 
evaluation and articulation of the important and trying experience of 
the churches in Eastern Europe. This will require more than a simple 
comparison of two historical periods, of two situations. It will mean 
coming to terms with the specific problems and vital concerns of 
Christians in an Eastern European socialist state. 

In any discussion of relations between state and Church in Eastern 
Europe, it is essential to avoid simplistic categories and to remember, 
above all, that these two entities are not on the same level in the 
political system. This is because in a socialist state the definitions 
of the state and of religious life are part of an a priori political 
doctrine. The Church is subject to state legislation which has been 
drawn up without consultation with the Church, and which has an 
anti-religious character. The irony is that the Church is forced to 
accept the particular ideological definition of a religion on which the 
legislation is based, namely, that religion is a “superstructure” of a 
social class which is in the process of being eliminated. By its very 
legal description, the Church has a marginal place and role in society. 

In theory, the state is not a party; it embraces all citizens, including 
those who practise a religious faith. This is the explanation given, for 
example, for the presence of Christians and religious leaders in the 
legislative bodies of the state in some Eastern European countries. At 
the juridical, constitutional, political level, i.e. “within the limits of 
the law”, there is no conflict between Church and state, and there 
exist many possibilities for coexistence and cooperation. In practice, 
the state exercises political authority over the Church as an instru- 
ment of power of the working class, whose exponent is the Marxist- 
Leninist party, in spite of the fact that the right of a party to speak on 
behalf of a nation is increasingly contested. 

The dominating political role of the party as an expression of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat determines the ideological-political 
basis of the state. It is in this context that the concept of “separation” 
— a misleading and ambiguous concept — has to be understood. In 
socialist political practice, the separation includes not only a non- 
established church, a non-confessional state, and a tolerable distribu- 
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tion of the spheres of influence, as conceived in the bougeois 
tradition, but also an aggressive attitude towards the religious bodies, 
which are tolerated provisionally for strategic reasons. 

The ideology and practice of “separation” varies in degree and 
form according to the country and situation. In some countries, there 
are still many traces of the Constantinian era, of the period of 
“symphony” (part of the salary of clergy and professors is paid by the 
state; the state is responsible for the restoration of churches and 
historical monuments; theological faculties are incorporated into 
state universities; clergy are members of parliament; leaders of the 
Church are recognized and even honoured by state authorites). Here 
separation has meant only that the Church has lost its past privileges 
as an established state church. In other milieux, where the Church 
had a great national responsibility, the very idea of separation is 
repugnant, because it forces the Church to play only a marginal role in 
education. 

However, the contextual and historical factor is now taking on 
crucial importance. This is the most promising element in the 
situation. The simplistic and abstract definition of religion as the 
“opium of the people” is being left aside, and the social reality and 
function of the Church are being recognized. Generally speaking, the 
contextual factor is constituted by the concrete attitudes of a particu- 
lar church towards the socialist revolution in a particular country and 
especially the role played by the Church in the installation of the new 
regime in its country. In this respect, the following attitudes can be 
identified in the Church: 

1. Some churches appear to believe that since, prior to the 
revolution, the Church had been coopted into the old political regime 
as a state church and a state institution, it too had to undergo the 
process of revolution. As part of the old political regime, it had not 
only to suffer but also to reject its past and accept the new system. 

2. The revolution was conceived of as being in line with the 
political and social evolution of Europe, a sign of a non-religious age of 
a secular man who had now reached maturity. Those who accepted 
this view not only pleaded for social change, but considered the new 
political system as a model for society. They did not hesitate to exalt 
the importance of the Marxist analysis of history and to over-value 
the role of secularization as a test for Christian faith. The revolution 
was seen as part of God’s judgment which implies self-examination, 
correction, and renewal. 

3. In other countries, the revolution was welcomed by the Church 
because the Church as such was more or less involved in the struggle 
for social justice and against exploitation. The Church, because of its 
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contribution to the national culture and the social responsibility it 
had exercised throughout history, favoured cooperation with the 
secular state. It accepted a supportive role in the implementation of 
the new social system and society, taking service to “the people’s 
cause” as its fundamental premise. 

4. In some countries, Christian groups or ecclesiastical bodies took 
a negative attitude to revolution and tried to organize resistance. This 
was a radical and sectarian attitude based on the assumption that the 
Church cannot avoid political conflict with an atheistic state. The 
confrontation came especially at the level of religious education and 
Christian instruction. 

Although this kind of generalization is difficult, the following 
models of church accommodation within socialism can be noted: 

1. Churches which seek to preserve their own ecclesiological 
identity and to manifest their institutional reality parallel with the 
new socio-political structures. A complex of insecurity resulting from 
disestablishment is evident. Priority is given to maintaining the 
Church’s membership in order to reinforce its visibility and institu- 
tional resistance. The Church is suspicious of an ideological state; the 
state condemns such status quo ecclesiology. 

2. Churches which prefer to speak primarily about the function of 
Christian individuals within socialist society. The Church is con- 
ceived of as a voluntary society, and the separation between Church 
and state is accepted on the basis of the two-kingdoms doctrine. 
Priority is given to the sociological affiliation of members and to their 
commitment in social life, the Christian being commonly identified as 
a “socialist citizen of Christian faith”. 

3. Churches which still preserve a genuine national and popular 
character, and whose history is a clear point of reference for the 
history of the state. A kind of synergy and continuity exists between 
the two. Therefore the state seeks to “guarantee” the ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

4. Churches whose institutional stability and missionary life have 
been gravely affected by restrictions and persecution, and which are 
seeking to preserve the last vestiges of their visibility in order to 
survive. They are coopted for active participation in the state’s 
external politics, and are struggling to gain a prominent role in 
international Christian and political organizations. 

The theological motivations for Christian presence in a socialist 
setting and the social ethics which were shaped in this process now 
appear to have serious limitations. Theologians are today more 
reluctant to endorse easily the arguments and criteria formulated at 
the beginning of this period. There is a need to correct extreme 
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positions on the side of both state and Church. The Church might 
reconsider the following attitudes: 

1. A kind of nostalgia for the established position of the past. 
Today, the Church cannot hope to recapture the dominant position 
which it once held in the society or to recover its privileges, proper- 
ties, and influence. It should attempt to discern whether or not 
separation is in its own interest, and if it is, to welcome a new 
departure in its historical continuity. 

2. A kind of exaltation of the new regime and an idolatry of the 
political power. This appears here and there when the Church closes 
its eyes to the brutal reality of history and is unable to identify and 
defend the victims of unjust political regimes. It must avoid any 
compromise between theology and ideology, for this makes it incap- 
able of discerning with lucidity the criteria for taking a stand for or 
against social change. 

3. A failure to make an intellectual and practical distinction 
between the communist ideology which challenges the very existence 
of religion, and the secularization which radically questions the 
relevance of the cultural forms used by Christianity in the past. The 
‘Church cannot blame socialism for all the ambiguities and difficulties 
it faces in the proclamation of the Gospel today. The small window 
through which it sees the world is the result also of the end of the 
Constantinian era and of a triumphalist Christendom, brought about 
by general technological and intellectual changes in the world. 

4. A constant aggression by political and religious sects, organiza- 
tions and groups (“underground church”, “church of silence”) which 
are not only anti-communist but also anti-church. They manipulate 
power and exploit the cause of “dissidents” in order to create a 
political schism inside the legally-recognized Christian communities 
and to irritate the persecuted minorities, frustrating their hopes for 
the future. These perverted groups forget that Christian history has 
known martyrs, saints, and confessors, but never agitators and 
reactionaries. 

The state should avoid the following attitudes: 

1. The unrealistic and political definition of religion as found in the 
Marxist-Leninist sociology. Such a definition assumes that faith is 
based on ignorance. Moreover, the Church can no longer be identi- 
fied with the political “enemy” or with anti-revolutionary groups or 
capitalist institutions. By its very conception of religion, such an 
ideology creates an artificial and hostile environment for Christian 
life and mission. There is a sense in which the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology of religion is an obstacle to any new cultural development in 
Eastern Europe. 
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2. The concept of power is crucial in communist society. The 
‘society therefore tends to become totalitarian and to have an authori- 
tarian ideology which intimidates the people. The state lives by 
continual reinforcement of the ideology of power and of imperialist 
terminology. In this context, the Church becomes increasingly 
powerless, a social group which is pushed to the periphery of society, 
in contradiction with the principle of “social relations”, which is a 
positive Marxist tenet. Christians are politically marginalized and 
unjustly deprived of the possibility of real participation in the society. 
They want to be genuine partners in social construction, but they will 
raise critical and awkward questions, especially regarding the class 
struggle and the use of violence. 

3. The manipulation of the confessional and ecumenical factor 
plays a major role in church-state relations. There are countries 
whose culture and social ethos were largely determined by particular 
confessions. At the time of the revolution, many countries in Eastern 
Europe had a very specific confessional identity. The socialist regime 
quite rightly decreed equality before the law for all churches and 
religious bodies. But in some countries the confessional minorities are 
politically more important than the church of the majority of the 
population. 

Ecumenism in Eastern Europe is still fragile and inarticulate, 
because the ecumenical profile of the region is not clear, there is little 
opportunity to “practise” regional ecumenism, and the full ecclesiasti- 
cal diversity of Eastern European churches is not represented in their 
dialogues with one another: for example, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the church of the majority in many Eastern European 
countries, is not a partner in the discussions. Moreover the autonomy 
of the regional church bodies cannot be safeguarded against the 
various political pressures. In any case, the churches must be sure 
that ecumenism is not a trap set by the state to encourage them to 
neglect their internal, local mission for the sake of external, interna- 
tional contacts. 

Finally, some objectives for the future might be suggested: 

1. The necessity for the state and Church to participate together in 
the search for a common definition of religious freedom grounded in 
a common reading of history. This implies the adoption of legislation 
concerning religious life which is elaborated, guaranteed, and en- 
dorsed by both partners, and which specifically condemns the 
violation of religious rights. There is need not only for common 
understanding but also for common action in defence of religious 
freedom. In fact, the state cannot guarantee and safeguard religious 
rights without the cooperation of religious adherents. 
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2. The need for Christians to have a legitimate place within society 
where they can exercise publicly their witness, mission, worship, 
spirituality, education, and social ethics. This is not simply a matter 
of having places of worship, theological schools, ministerial training, 
the use of the mass media, and the right to publish Christian 
literature; it involves also a concern for an authentic Christian milieu 
and culture. Faith is not a “private matter”, but is the power to create 
a Christian koinonia and ethos, in an anthropological sense. The 
state has to recognize the reality of faith as it is understood by those 
who believe, and especially the high responsibility of the Church for 
the culture of a nation, which can be neither created nor destroyed 
overnight, even by the ideologies of power. 

3. The necessity of securing the political freedom of the Church, in 
order that it may avoid not only opportunistic declarations and 
abrupt changes of positions from one historical era to another, but 
also irreparable antagonism between itself and the state. The point of 
most acute friction between state and Church in this period has 
obviously been the political freedom of Christians. It is only at the 
missionary and existential level that the harsh reality of church-state 
relations can be discovered. Between the missionary priest and the 
party propagandist, there is a radical conflict of “authority”, the 
authority of the Word of God and the authority of secular power. 
Where is there real commitment to the Gospel, where a critical 
attitude towards the adoption of an atheistic culture? Where is the 
battle for truth being waged? The dialogue is almost impossible. The 
Church can serve the socialist society only if it is really free from that 
society’s system and ideology. Only then can Christians truly play 
their hermeneutical role - that of finding the traces of exploitation 
within socialist society. 

After 30 to 60 years of experience with socialism, one might hope 
now for a second stage in the life of Eastern European countries. It 
would be a period of mutual hospitality between Church and state, in 
which the false barriers against dialogue and cooperation would be 
removed, in which the Church would offer hospitality to the secular 
man and secular society would welcome the religious man. But the 
possibility and the terms for this new stage depend fundamentally on 
an honest spiritual decision. 

The mood of crisis is present within both Church and society. They 
are experiencing the same crisis although in different forms. On the 
one hand, there is the decay of religion, the failure of faith; on the — 
other, the decline of ideologies, the failure of atheism. But in spite of 
all its frustrations and limitations, the Church sets forth one coura- — 
geous message, one dominating project: crying its faith, depending on 
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its hope. In proclaiming the gospel message of salvation and its eschato- 
logical meaning, the Church irritates the world because that procla- 
mation implies the relative and provisional character of human 
institutions. Are not Christians the most radical group in society 
precisely because they begin with the message of salvation? Can a 
political institution determine the life and history of a people without 
considering social justice and liberation as part of human salvation? 
Is the socialist society sufficiently open and dynamic to appropriate 
this perspective? This society has to ask itself continually if it has 
room for people really to have the experience of liberation? Does 
society welcome the discussion with Christians of the fundamental 
coincidence between liberation and salvation? 

There is a growing concern today about the ethical implications of 
the Christian message in terms of models of action and styles of life. 
The Church is the servant of man’s salvation, not the advocate of an 
established socio-political system. And it cannot be faithful to its 
vocation if it does not have the freedom and mobility to change 
constantly its place in society. It therefore seeks not a static installa- 
tion, but a renewed position in history, including the shift from the 
centre of society to its periphery, from the traditional, established, 
privileged position to marginal, disestablished, non-privileged situa- 
tions, from “symphony” to separation. This implies a readiness to 
adopt new styles of mission and new ecclesiastical structures. 

The process of transition “from anathema to dialogue” in church- 
state relations in Eastern Europe appears to have come to a standstill. 
The time is ripe for a second stage characterized by real debate and 
reciprocal hospitality. The pastoral role of the Church should not be 
limited to the support of a particular culture or an established system. 
It has a specific ministry of mediation between faith and culture, 
liturgy and ethos, a ministry to be exercised with a clear awareness 
that these are sometimes not only distinct but also opposing entities 
which should be challenged in order that they may be redeemed. 
Today, the Church is much concerned with the life-style of people, 
because truth, love, hope, and freedom must find a place not only 
within private life but also within the social and political realm. 
Therefore, the Church is becoming more and more interested in 
supporting those movements which favour a social order where the 
exercise of freedom is possible, rather than in protecting the human 
rights of individuals who are in conflict with a particular system. 
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6. Church and State 
in the Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Wolfgang Huber, FRG* 


Relations between state and Church have taken different forms in 
the various countries of Western Europe. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether any one of these countries can be selected as an example for 
them all. One feature they do have in common, of course, is that, in 
virtue of their historical development, they have all been profoundly 
influenced by Christianity, and most people in all of them belong to 
one or other of the Christian churches. Their social systems are, in ~ 
general, characterized by capitalist methods of production and 
development in the direction of the welfare state. Their constitu- 
tions are based on representative democracy. Religious freedom is to 
a relatively large extent guaranteed within the wider context of 
fundamental rights. Against this common background, however, 
three basic patterns of state-church relationships have developed. 

— The main feature of the established or national church system 1s 
the clear predominance of one Christian confession and the fact 
that the organization and finances of the Church are controlled 
by the state. The situation in England and in the Scandinavian 
countries is determined by this system. 

— The system of separation of state and Church excludes in 
principle any state support of religious communities and assigns 
these communities the status of civil law bodies. This system 
is characteristic of the situation of the Church in France. 

— The system whereby the large churches are assisted equally and 
on the basis of the neutrality of the state in religious matters — 
combines the principle of the legal autonomy of religious 
communities with their benevolent support by the state; this 
system includes the “subsidiary” cooperation of the churches in 
certain fields of state responsibility; for example, in social work, 


* WOLFGANG HUBER is a lecturer in Systematic Theology at the University of 
Heidelberg and staff member of the Forschungsstdtte der evangelischen Studienge- 
meinschaft in Heidelberg. 
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education and the care of the sick in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In both the system of state church and that of equality 
of treatment, minority churches and religious communities are 
exposed to a certain degree of discrimination and suffer certain 
disadvantages. 

This very rough distinction between three basic kinds of state- 
church relationships is sufficient in itself to show that it is not 
possible in brief compass to offer a single presentation of the problem 
for the whole of Western Europe. In what follows, therefore, I restrict 
myself to the situation in the Federal Republic of Germany, and even 
here the special features of the position of the Catholic Church and 
that of many smaller churches in this country must be left out of 
consideration. 


Notes on the historical development 

The present situation in the relationship between Church and state 
can only be properly understood in the light of the historical 
development. The development of an independent Protestant Church 
constitution was always the intention of the reformers. Underlying 
the ideas, not only of Zwingli and Calvin but also of Luther, about 
the constitution of the Church was the pattern of the mediaeval city 
which, by comparison with the territorial states, afforded a much 
greater measure of participation and cooperation on the part of its 
citizens. Protestant thought about the constitution of the Church 
tended from the very beginning, therefore, to stress the active 
participation of the congregation as well as to insist on a certain 
detachment from the government of the state. These tendencies did 
not in the end prevail, of course. A number of factors led to the 
incorporation of the newly emerging evangelical churches into the 
state system of government. One expression of this was the “supreme 
episcopate of the prince”, which made the prince of a particular 
territory at the same time the supreme bishop of the Evangelical 
Church in his territory. The doctrine of the three estates, which 
Luther had developed as a theological theory of society, now became 
a theory of internal constitution of the Church by which the Church’s 
incorporation into the state was particularly clearly illustrated. 

The status ecclesiasticus (ministerial estate) had its counterpartinthe 
status politicus, represented by the prince. The latter was responsible 
for the external organization of congregations. Beneath these two 
estates was the status oeconomicus, namely, the estate of the citizens 
and church members, passively subject alike to the supervision of the 
state and to that of the ministers. In consequence of this “division of 
functions”, the Church acquired the role of legitimator of civil 
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government. It enjoyed the functions of the cultus politicus, of “civil 
religion”. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that structural 
dependence on the state turned the Christian faith into a “civil 
religion” and prevented the Church from making an independent 
public witness. In parenthesis, this meant that there was, therefore, a 
direct connection between the fact that the Evangelical Church 
developed into a pastors’ church rather than a congregational church 
and the development of the relationship between state and Church. 

Far-reaching changes in the system just described only came about 
in the nineteenth century. On the one hand, at the beginning of that 
century, the regional churches acquired the boundaries which they 
still have today, i.e. boundaries corresponding exactly to those of the 
individual state territories of Germany. On the other hand, the 
individual German states now constituted were no longer confession- 
ally homogeneous but included both Protestants and Catholics 
among their citizens. This made it inevitable that the principles of 
religious tolerance and confessional parity should gradually become 
established in Germany. This development was vigorously expressed 
in the bourgeois revolution of 1848 and in the Frankfurt National 
Constitution of 1849 resulting from that revolution. Although this 
constitution never acquired legal force, it had considerable signifi- 
cance for the future form of the relationship between state and 
Church. It was based on freedom of belief and conscience and also on 
the freedom to practise religion. It concluded from this, on the one 
hand, that civic rights and duties were independent of religious 
confession; and, on the other hand, that religious communities 
enjoyed autonomy in the administration of their affairs within the 
framework of the general laws of the state. The consequence of 
religious freedom, therefore, was the freedom of the Church. Thus 
were formulated the principles which still govern the relationship of 
state and Church in the Federal Republic of Germany today. 

The development just described created the conditions in which it 
now became possible to initiate efforts to evolve an independent 
Protestant Church constitution. New church constitutions thus 
emerged which expanded the consistorial system of church leadership 


by state-appointed authorities by adding synodal elements. This — 


combination of consistorial and synodal elements is still a distinctive 
feature of the order of the evangelical regional churches even today; 
this type of church constitution would have been inconceivable apart 
from the development of the relationship between state and Church. 
There is, therefore, a constant interaction between the relationship of 
Church and state, on the one hand, and the internal constitution of 
the Church on the other. We can, then, conclude that the develop- 
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ment of an independent church order which has as criterion the 
commission to preach the Gospel depends on there being a certain 
distance between the Church and the state. The trend towards a 
greater independence of the churches from the state was also due, 
therefore, to the change in the state itself. On this the very brief 
comment must be made that the modern West European state 
depends on technological development and imperialist expansion and 
no longer to the same extent on legitimization through the churches 
themselves, as in the case of the absolutist feudal state. It is able to 
grant more freedom to the Church. 

This development has another side to it: the opportunities for the 
Church to influence public life diminish. The churches find them- 
selves faced with an inherent dynamic of technological and economic 
development, even an inherent dynamic in the growth of the imperial- 
istic power state. It is in this situation at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth century that the Neo-Protestant two- 
kingdoms doctrine emerges. This has little connection with Luther’s 
preaching of the two kingdoms; it is a theological attempt to explain 
the emancipation of state and society from church norms. Luther 
describes the world as the scene of the struggle between the kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of evil; in this struggle God makes use of a 
twofold government. He governs, on the one hand, by his Word and, 
on the other hand, through secular institutions. In the Neo- 
Protestant two-kingdoms doctrine, the struggle between the kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of evil is no longer mentioned; attention is 
focused on the difference between the kingdom of God and the world. 
The Church belongs to the kingdom of God; state, society, economics 
belong to the world. In the world, it now began to be said that 
autonomous laws, independent of the Gospel, rule. The Church has 
no business interfering with this autonomous system. The result of 
this two-kingdoms doctrine, therefore, was the thesis of the Church’s 
political neutrality. But in practice, political neutrality always means 
accommodation to existing government. The two-kingdoms doctrine 
developed in Germany is, therefore, to a considerable extent, a theory 
of accommodation. But Luther’s doctrine had something quite 
different in view; in intention it is a model of how the Gospel can also 
be validly expressed in the secular action of Christians and the 
Church. The term “two-kingdoms doctrine” first appeared as a fixed 
term in theological controversy in the thirties; in this period an 
attempt was made to make the “two-kingdoms doctrine” the basis for 
support of the national socialist regime. This excursus is not an 
indictment of the “two-kingdoms doctrine” but a plea for a true 
understanding of it. 
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The First World War constituted an important caesura in the 
development of the state-church relationship. The war had the effect 
of bringing right into the forefront the “alliance of throne and altar”, 
or, to be more precise, the alliance between nation and religion. The 
religious character which was a distinctive feature of German nation- 
alism in particular, right from its beginnings in the early nineteenth 
century, was expressed with extreme crudity in the talk of a “German 
God”. This revealed a symbiosis of national and religious life of far 
greater importance than the way in which relations between state and 
Church were organized. Two questions had, therefore, to be ans- 
wered after the end of the First World War. On the one hand, whether 
it was possible to dissolve the close link between national thought 
and religious thought. Th¢ challenge to do so presented itself 
with particular emphasis from the side of the infant ecumenical 
movement. On the other hand, whether, with the ending of the 
supreme episcopate of the prince, new forms of constituting an 
independent Protestant Church could be found. In respect of both 
these questions, a critical judgment of the period of the Weimar 
Republic (1919-1933) cannot be avoided. The thinking of leading 
circles in the Church was largely determined by the traditional ideas 
of national protestantism. The Protestant Church constitutions 
continued in being almost unchanged, with the function of the prince 
taken over by church presidents or bishops. From the side of the 
state, the established church system was declared to be at an end. The 
articles of the Weimar Constitution of 1919 dealing with the relations 
between state and Church, articles which were embodied in the Bonn 
Constitution of 1949, begin with the statement: “There is no state 
church”. Not only did this announce the end of the government of the 
Church by the civil ruler, it also forbade any institutional links 
between Church and state which attached state tasks to church 
functions or civil rights to church membership (for example, civil 
recognition of church marriages, clerical supervision of schools, 
confessional schools as the normal schools, etc.). The Weimar 
Constitution also established the connection between religious free- 
dom and church freedom exactly as the Frankfurt Constitution of 
1849 had done. Finally, it conferred on the large churches — and on 
the smaller religious communities, on request — the status of “bodies 
incorporated under public law”. This is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the German tradition in the law of Church and 
state. 

In view of all this, the presuppositions on which the German 
Evangelical Church responded to the challenge of national socialism 
were by no means very promising: traditional loyalty to the state and 
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to the national Protestant tradition was too strong and efforts to 
develop an independent Protestant understanding of the Church and 
a church constitution to go with it were too feeble. To a large extent, 
therefore, the struggle of the confessing Church was one which was 
forced upon it, one which was conducted by a minority of German 
Protestants only. Only a few individuals — Dietrich Bonhoeffer in 
particular — recognized the political and social dimension of this 
struggle. Neither during the Third Reich nor in the period immediate- 
ly following it were the consequences of this struggle for the true 
meaning of the Church and for a true constitution for the Church 
fully understood. This remains true even though the consequences of 
the struggle for the significance of the Church had been formulated 
very clearly right at the beginning of the church struggle in the third 
thesis of the Barmen Declaration of 1934: 

The Christian Church is the community of brethren in which Jesus 

Christ acts presently as Lord in word and sacrament by the Holy 

Spirit. As the Church of pardoned sinners in the midst of a sinful 

world, it has to witness by its faith and obedience, its message and 

its order, that it is his alone, that it lives and desires to live only by 
his consolation and by his orders, in expectation of his coming.! 

The most important points in this declaration may be summarized 

as follows: 

— The Christian Church is a community of brothers, subject to the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ; by its very nature, therefore, it is not 
a hierarchical institution. 

— The sovereignty of Christ embraces all forms of the Church’s life. 
It is not only in its faith and its proclamation that the Church 
bears witness that it belongs to Christ but also by its order and 
its social action — otherwise it is refusing to follow Christ. 

— The Church cannot, therefore, allow the state to determine the 
character of its order nor its legal constitution, nor can it adopt 
the forms of civil authority. For the sake of its commission, the 
Church has the obligation to decide these issues independently. 

This confessional affirmation has clear consequences for the 

relations between state and Church. The Church which submits itself 
to the sovereignty of Christ cannot, at the same time, be subject to 
the sovereignty of the state but must resist every total claim to power 
on the part of the state. Even the Church’s public action is determined 
by the sovereignty of Christ: its criterion for state action is the duty of 
the state to strive for peace and justice. 


! WILHELM NIESEL: The Gospel and the Churches. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1962, p. 359. 
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Someone has said that we find in this thesis something which had 
been missing from German Protestantism since the Reformation, 
namely, an evangelical definition of the Church. The translation of 
this definition into its own practice, constitution and relations with 
the state is a task which, to a large extent, still lies ahead of West 
German Protestantism. 


Church and state in the post-war period 

Developments following 1945 were determined primarily not by 
the efforts of the confessing Church but by the exceptional situation 
of post-war German society. The basic decisions made in this 
exceptional situation still mark state-church relations to a large 
extent today. On the whole the characteristics of this post-war 
situation may be summed up as follows: 


a) The churches were recognized as the only social institutions 
which had survived the Third Reich relatively intact. The 
reconnection with the pre-Nazi period was effected more 
quickly and smoothly in the churches than in other social areas. 

b) In consequence, the churches were recognized as being, in 
special measure, reference points for the legitimization and 
reinforcement of the new state structure which needed to be 
built; a system of double-sovereignty quickly emerged, a “di- 
archy” of state and Church. These were seen as the two main 
public authorities with responsibility for the well-being of 
society and in this role stood over against society, understood 
as the embodiment of individual needs and particular interests. 

c) Very quickly, the churches evolved an extensive system of 
social service, being aided in this by their international and 
ecumenical contacts. In the Evangelical Church, the diaconia 
agencies were, in particular, its Welfare Organization and 
Home Mission Association which were later combined to form 
the Diaconal Service of the Evangelical Church in Germany. In 
consequence, the churches were able to deal, to a limited extent 
at least, with the distress in post-war Germany. 

d) The Church’s pastoral work and ministry of preaching proved a 
specially important way of dealing with the shock and spiritual 
distress at the end of the war and in the post-war years. The 
churches were found to be one place where people could seek 
new spiritual guidance after the seductions of national social- 
ism had its collapse. When we remember this important 
guidance given by the churches, we also understand something 
of the special role of the evangelical academies in the post-war 
years. 
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This prominent position of the churches in the post-war period was 
reflected in a series of interpretative models for the interpretation of 
the political and social position of the Church. Two of these models 
deserve special mention: the interpretation of the relationship of state 
and Church in terms of “partnership” between the two; in conse- 
quence, the articles taken into the Bonn Constitution from the Weimar 
Constitution were set in a changed context. The other model based 
the social and political action of the Church on a public claim 
different from that of other social organizations. The important point 
here is that, to a large extent, this concept of a public claim replaced 
the concept of a public mission which is essentially a more appropri- 
ate concept for the Church. 

Against the background of this changed total situation, a shift 
occurred in the interpretation of the legal provisions for state-church 
relationships which had been adopted by the Bonn Constitution from 
the Weimar Constitution. The exclusion of any established church, 
which was the starting point of these provisions, faded into the 
background. Instead, the position of the churches as “bodies incor- 
porated under public law” became for some time the pivot of the 
many arguments on the law of state and at the time of its adoption 
in the Weimar Constitution, it was simply a legal device ensuring 
the Church’s right to collect taxes with the aid of the state’s tax 
registers and tax officers. This status as “bodies incorporated under 
public law” now came to be seen as the appropriate expression 
of the whole public status of the churches. It was also felt that 
the “partnership” between state and Church properly and in- 
deed necessarily meant that the series of legal questions arising 
from relations between the two partners should not be solved 
by unilateral government legislation but by comprehensive provi- 
sions in the form of state-church agreements. In the field of 
social legislation there developed a tendency to follow the principle 
applied in the case of Catholic subventions, namely, to give priority 
to voluntary social service agencies —i.e. to the churches in particular — 
over government action. Finally, efforts were made to understand 
church freedom as the basis and limit of religious freedom, rather 
than religious freedom as the source and norm of church freedom, 
_and so to make religious freedom dependent on the official churches. 


The present situation 

The churches obviously could not expect to enjoy such a leading 
position indefinitely and an arrangement of state-church relation- 
ships corresponding to it. Change was bound to follow once the 
exceptional post-war conditions of society were replaced by a differ- 
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ent set of conditions. In the 1960s, it became increasingly clear what 
these changes would be. Of particular importance here were the 
following factors: 


a) The special position of the churches as the only social bodies 
which had survived the Third Reich period relatively intact gave 
way to a situation in which a plurality of social organizations 
stood in competition with one another. 

b) There was a gradual retreat from the situation in which church 
preaching, church pronouncements on social issues, and church 
customs played a leading role in guiding public opinion (typical 
of the change here was the transition in the early ’sixties from 
authoritative “declarations” to “memoranda” setting out the 
arguments on a particular theme). It is not enough simply to 
describe this process as “secularization”. It would be truer to 
say that the exceptional situation of the post-war period was 
replaced by the “normal situation” of a modern society, though 
one still marked by an astonishing degree of popular attach- 
ment to the Church. 

c) Asa result of this development, the importance of the churches’ 
validating role in relation to the state and the government of 
society was challenged. The continuing need for such validation 
is met today, more effectively it seems, by appeal to other 
criteria, perhaps most effectively by consumer advertising and 
election propaganda. 


These developments, mentioned here as typical illustrations, made 
the “diarchy” theory and with it the “partnership” between state and 
Church questionable in the light of the actual social position of the 
churches. Certainly, the theological and ecclesiological consequences 
of this changed situation do not yet appear to have been drawn in 
anything like their full extent. | 

Another logical consequence of these changes, described here only ~ 
sketchily, are necessary changes in the understanding and arrange- © 
ment for church-state relationships. Far more now than a few years 
ago, it is being stressed that the legal position of the churches in the 
state must be understood and developed on the basis of religious 
freedom. The inseparable connection between religious freedom and 
church freedom forms the basis for more recent interpretations of the 
relationships of state and Church. At this point the discussion in the © 
Federal Republic of Germany also links up with the ecumenical © 
debate. For the necessary connection between religious freedom and 
church freedom was explicitly affirmed in the World Council’s first 
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platform declaration on the issue of religious freedom at Amsterdam 
in 1948. The four principles of religious freedom formulated at 
Amsterdam read as follows: 


1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed. 

2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in 
worship, teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implica- 
tions of his beliefs for relationships in a social or political 
community. 

3. Every person has the right to associate with others and to 
organize with them for religious purposes. 

4. Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action 
in accordance with the rights of individual persons, has the 
right to determine its policies and practices for the accomplish- 
ment of its chosen purposes.” 


The changes in the Church’s social position together with the 
changes in the understanding of the state also result in a gradual 
disintegration of the view which limits the field to the relationship of 
state and Church. The theme now widens to cover the relationship of 
society, state and Church. The restriction of the theme to state and 
Church in recent discussion in Germany rested on a dualist view of 
state and society, which is a distinctive hypothesis of the German tra- 
dition in the field of political theory: the state guarantees the public 
good, whereas society is the arena of private needs and particular in- 
terests. In terms of this hypothesis, the Church takes its place alongside 
the state as the upholder of the public good; both stand over against 
society. But more recent analysis locates the state within the frame- 
work of “civil society”; it constitutes a central institution for the 
ordering, defence and continuation of society. But viewed from this 
angle, the Church also takes its place as a social institution. The 
question of the relationship of state and Church is now posed 
principally in terms of their social task and responsibility. Seen from 
the perspective of the state, the question of the Church’s legal 
position now seems to be the following: What are the special features 
of the Church which the state also has to recognize and which justify 
the Church’s being treated differently from the other large social 
bodies? The similarity and difference between the Church and the 
other social components therefore becomes a key problem for the 
future development of the relationship between the state and the 
Church. But from the Church’s standpoint, the question takes the 


2 The Amsterdam Report, 1948. Geneva: WCC, 1948, p. 97 ff. 
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following form: How is freedom from state influence and from the 
influence of other powerful groups to be combined with the readiness 
to offer critical cooperation in such a way that the Church may 
witness within society more clearly and convincingly? The courage to 
be independent and the readiness to cooperate, these are the poles 
within which the Church must discharge its social responsibility and 
determine its position in relation to the state. I find this a more 
appropriate description than the currently popular slogan of the 
Church’s “political neutrality” which can all too easily disguise the 
Church’s accommodation to dominant interests and existing struc- 
tures of sovereignty and prevent the Church from bearing a clear 
witness. 

The next step would be to reflect on the future development of the 
relationship between state and Church in the Federal Republic of 
Germany on the basis of this twofold criterion: namely, on the one 
hand, the indissoluble connection between religious freedom and 
church freedom, and, on the other hand, the necessary unity of 
independence and critical cooperation. 

The primary need here, it seems to me, is not any sudden change in 
the legal arrangements. On the contrary, I believe that the agreements 
between state and Church, as well as the method of church tax 
collection and the theological faculties - to mention points in 
controversy — should be retained. I have a more critical attitude 
towards the military chaplaincies organized and financed by the 
government. Of far greater importance than any alteration in the 
legal arrangements, it seems to me, is the need for the Church to 
develop its relationship to the state and society into a relationship of 
critical cooperation on the basis of independence, in order that, toa 
far greater extent than hitherto, non-committal compromises should 
be replaced by signs of Christian responsibility. 


Comment by Josef Smolik, CSS R* 


Wolfgang Huber’s paper clearly shows that the traditional church- 


* JosEF SMOLIK is Professor of Systematic Theology at the Comenius Faculty in 
Prague; he is a member of the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren. 


Translation from German by WCC Language Service. 
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state relationship developed in the course of German history is 
coming to an end in the Federal Republic of Germany. “These 
developments... made the ‘diarchy’ theory, and with it the ‘partner- 
ship’ between state and Church, questionable in the light of the actual 
social position of the churches.” (p. 122) This has come about through 
the arrival of the secularized society which gradually pushes the 
Church out of its central position, its proximity to the centres of 
political power, and reclassifies it as a no longer privileged body 
among others in pluralist western society. Huber is also right in 
saying that: “The theological and ecclesiastical consequences of this 
changed situation do not yet appear to have been drawn in anything 
like their full extent”. (p. 122) This theological backlog is undoubtedly 
due to the failure as yet to exploit the theological potential of the 
confessing Church in the matter of state and Church, as expressed in 
the third thesis of the Barmen Theological Declaration of 1934, 
quoted in Huber’s paper. 

Yet not even a cursory attempt is made in the paper to make good 
this theological omission or to analyse it more thoroughly. The 
sociological consequences of the growth of secularism in Europe need 
to be assimilated theologically if the Church is not to become the 
mere plaything of certain historical processes. I would like, here, to 
pick up two elements which Huber points out but omits to discuss in 
detail. 

The first is the fact, mentioned by Huber, that: “the similarity and 
difference between the Church and the other social components 
becomes a key problem for the future development of the relationship 
between state and Church”. (p. 123) As Dietrich Bonhoeffer already 
emphasized, the life cf the Church must be based in principle on the 
Word of God and on the love and compassion of its members, even in 
its financial affairs. Bonhoeffer made quite specific and provocative 
proposals for inserting the new pattern of the Church and its 
relationship to the state into the actual realities of history, proposals 
which while they may appear utopian have nevertheless been practised 
in church history and in some churches even today. The background 
to the theological considerations implicit in this pattern is the 
conviction that state and Church cannot be assumed to be on the 
same level. While accepting this thesis in principle, Huber neverthe- 
less stresses the distinctiveness of the Church in relation to other 
bodies in society but not so much in relation to the state. This leads 
him to regard the legal position of the Church in the Federal 
Republic as theologically acceptable, apart from the question of 
military chaplaincies. But, it may be asked, in doing this does not 
Huber in the last analysis reinforce the psychological associations of 
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the old answers of the “diarchy” theory and thereby reduce the 
possibility of drawing theological conclusions from the new situation. 
In the secularized society of the twentieth century we can hardly 
evade the question of a fundamental revision of the traditional 
church-state relationship simply by accepting and approving the 
existing legal position. 

The second element, closely connected with the first, is the fact that 
the Church as such is being pushed more and more from the centre to 
the margin of society. This feature of the secularization process helps 
to remind the Church of its theological identity as the Church without 
privileges. The Church discovers that solidarity with the hungry and 
the oppressed to which it is called by the Gospel. Even at the Bossey 
consultation participants put questions to Huber from this perspec- 
tive, questions about the problems of migrant workers and other 
burning social issues. From this perspective, too, and not just from 
that of religious liberty, members of the Church are reminded of the 
ecumenical context which transcends national boundaries and calls 
us to play our part in the world community, in its struggle for social 
justice and world peace. Although this aspect is so important for the 
church-state relationship, especially the question of how Church and 
state are to cooperate in the great tasks facing mankind, it is not 
developed in Huber’s paper. 

This brings us to the question of the civic responsibility of the 
individual Christian and of the Church. Huber regards the religious 
freedom of the individual as a starting point for solving the problem 
of the relationship between Church and state. The understanding of 
religious freedom and the freedom of the Church, now being dis- 
cussed widely in the ecumenical movement in the broader context of 
human rights, is extremely important for the theme “state and 
Church”. After the era of confessional wars, which had such tragic 
consequences for the churches of Europe and which the ecumenical 
movement is striving to heal, it is absolutely vital to distinguish 
between the political and evangelical aspects of religious freedom. 
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1. The Institution of Monarchy 
in Israel: 


Some Comments on I Samuel 8 


Robert Martin-Achard, Geneva* 


'When Samuel grew old, he appointed his two sons as judges over 
Israel. >The name of the firstborn was Joel, that of the younger 
Abijah; they were judges in Beersheba. 3But his sons did not follow 
his ways; they wanted money, taking bribes and perverting justice. 
4Then all the elders of Israel gathered together and came to Samuel 
at Ramah. *“Look”, they said to him, “you are old and your sons 
do not follow your ways. So give us a king to rule over us, like the 
other nations.” ®It displeased Samuel, that they should say, “Let us 
have a king to rule over us”, so he prayed to Yahweh. 7But Yahweh 
said to Samuel, “Obey the voice of the people in all that they say to 
you, for it is not you they have rejected; they have rejected me from 
ruling over them. 8All they have done to me from the day I brought 
them out of Egypt until now - they deserted me and served other 
gods - they are doing now to you. ?Well then, obey their voice; 
only you must warn them solemnly and instruct them in the rights of 
the king who isto reign over them.” !°Allthat Yahweh had said Samu- 
el repeated to the people who were asking him for a king. !! He said, 
“These will be the rights of the king who is to reign over you. He will 
take your sons and assign them to his chariotry and cavalry, and they 
will run in front of his chariot. !?He will use them as leaders ofa thou- 
sand and leaders of fifty; he will make them plough his ploughland and 
harvest his harvest and make his weapons of war and the gear for 
his chariots. !3He will also take your daughters as perfumers, cooks 
and bakers. !4He will take the best of your fields, of your vineyards 
and olive groves and give them to his officials. '5He will tithe your 
crops and vineyards to provide for his eunuchs and his officials. 


* ROBERT MARTIN-ACHARD is Professor of Old Testament at the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Geneva. 


Translation from French by WCC Language Service. 
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l6He will take the best of your manservants and maidservants, of 
your cattle and your donkeys, and make them work for him. !7He 
will tithe your flocks, and you yourselves will become his slaves. 
18 When that day comes, you will cry out on account of the king you 
have chosen for yourselves, but on that day God will not answer 
you.” !9The people refused to listen to the words of Samuel. They 
said, “No! We want a king, 2°so that we in our turn can be like the 
other nations; our king shall rule us and be our leader and fight our 
battles.” 2!Samuel listened to all that the people had to say and 
repeated it in the ears of Yahweh. 22Yahweh then said to Samuel, 
“Obey their voice and give them a king.” Samuel then said to the 
men of Israel, “Go back, each to your own town.” 


First comment 

I Samuel 8 forms part of a sequence of chapters (I Samuel 8-12) in 
which an attentive reader cannot fail to observe such a difference of 
attitudes to the institution of the monarchy that in the end it is not 
clear whether having a king is a good thing for Israel or not, whether 
it is a step in accordance with the divine will or a sin against Yahweh. 
Scholars are more or less agreed that there are two sources or 
traditions in these chapters: one favourable to the monarchy (I Sam. 
9:1-10, 16 and 11:1-11; cf. also I Sam. 13 ff.); the other hostile to it 
and later in date (I Sam. 8:1—22; I Sam. 10:17-27 and I Sam. 12; cf. 
also I Sam. 15). 

Doubtless the literary history of these chapters is more complex; 
the final editor must have made various transpositions, used informa- 
tion from a variety of sources, probably supplemented by later 
expansions in the Deuteronomist style, as for example I Sam. 8:10-17 
which could be a meditation on the monarchical principle itself. 

In any case, it is interesting to note not only the fact that the origins 
of the monarchy in Israel remain obscure but also that the inaugura- 
tion of a new type of government is shrouded in a fundamental 
ambiguity. In the midst of Yahweh’s people, the monarchy appears as 
an ambivalent phenomenon which provokes the qualified approval of 
some over against the qualified opposition of others. In a sense, 
Israel should have a king and yet it cannot permit itself one. 


Second comment 
This division of opinion concerning the Israelite monarchy is not 
peculiar to the narratives about Saul but is found within the Old 


Testament as a whole. One current of opinion takes a favourable view — 


of the existence of the monarchy, especially the Davidic monarchy, as 
is clear from the passages relating to David, to his successes, to his 
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accession to the throne (cf. especially Nathan’s prophecy in II Sam. 
7), from the royal psalms (Ps. 2; 18; 20 ff.; 45; 72, etc.), the prophecies 
with messianic overtones (Isa. 19:1 ff; 11:1 ff., etc.) and the statements 
found at the end of the book of Judges suggesting that without the 
monarchy, i.e. without a strong central power, \srael,will collapse 
into anarchy (Judg. 17:6; 21:25). But another tradition challenges the 
monarchy, either in principle or because of its consequences, as 
witnesses the story of Gideon and his son (Judg. 8 ff.), the condemna- 
tions of the kings by the prophet Hosea (Hos. 7:3 ff.; 8:4, 10; 10:15, 
etc.), the reservations of Deuteronomy (Deut. 17:14—20) or of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 34:1 ff.; 43:7 ff., etc.) and the kings of Judah or Israel and the 
prophets of Yahweh (Saul and Samuel: I Sam. 15; Ahaz and Isaiah: 
Isa. 7; etc.) According to Father de Vaux the monarchy in Israel 
appears only as a second, even secondary, event in the history of the 
people of God. Israel, the people of Yahweh, existed and will continue 
to exist without a king at its head. 


Third comment 

The reservations about and even hostility towards a strong central 
power vested in a monarch have undoubtedly two main grounds. 
Sociologically, Israel’s antecedents came from a semi-nomadic world 
jealous of its freedom. Israel is a nation of brothers each of whom 
_ enjoys the same rights. The negative reaction of the prophets is partly 
explained by the fact that the institution of the monarchy would, if it 
followed the Egyptian or Canaanite patterns, involve the develop- 
_ ment of the capital and the establishment of a civil service around the 
royal court. The monarchy involved a difference, and it was this 
difference which would lead some Yahwists to reject it, all the more 
so since there was a danger of the royal power coming into conflict 
with the divine authority. Israel, in fact, owed its existence to Yahweh 
himself; it had only one head, only one sovereign. It could not 
acknowledge any master other than Yahweh (first commandment). 
Whether Yahweh had ever been called king or not, he had long 
reigned over his people. 

The establishment of the monarchy inaugurated a period of 
conflicts between two powers. that of God and that of the monarch. 
I Samuel 8 is an illustration of this rivalry between that which we 
| should not be too quick to label “spiritual authority”, since Yahweh 
constantly intervenes in temporal affairs, and “earthly authority”, 
since the latter depends on an ideology which is indispensable for its 
existence. 
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Fourth comment 

At the time envisaged in the narrative of I Samuel 8, the very 
existence of Israel was threatened. Its future was seriously in doubt, 
not only because of the challenge of the Ammonites in the east 
(I Sam. 11) or of the Amalekites in the south (I Sam. 15) but, above all, 
by the Philistines who, having established themselves on the coast, 
had advanced unimpeded into the interior of the country and 
conquered the Israelites and imposed severe restrictions on them (cf. I 
Sam. 13:19 ff.). 

This time, it was not just the life of one or more of the tribes which 
was in jeopardy but the life of the whole people of Yahweh. This 
Philistine menace had to be met with a counteraction calling for a 
strong resolute force. The era of the “judges” was nearing its end; its 
sporadic, charismatic, and even “pointillistic” character proved 
helpless in face of the policy of conquest pursued by the Philistines. 

Saul, probably chosen because of his brilliant action in support of 
Jabesh in Transjordania (I Sam. 11), was to spend the whole of his — 
reign fighting against the Philistine forces and would eventually find 
himself overwhelmed by them (I Sam. 31). But what Saul was unable 
to achieve, David would accomplish, putting an end to the Philistine 
menace and thereby proving himself the “saviour” of the people of 
Yahweh and confirming the political surmise of the elders of Israel 
(I Sam. 8:4 ff., 19 ff.; II] Sam. 5:17 ff.; 8:1). 


Fifth comment 

The opening verses (vv. 1-3) of I Samuel 8 serve as introduction to 
the whole narrative. They indicate the occasion rather than the 
deeper reason (cf. v. 5 and v. 20) for the institution of the monarchy 
in Israel. They register the end of a “charismatic” office, that of 
“judge”, and the beginning of another, that of the monarch. Verses | 
ff. herald the end of the ancien régime, ad hoc in character rather 
than institutional. Samuel is old and his remedy for his helplessness 
fails. A sort of political vacuum is created for two reasons: Samuel is 
no longer in charge of events, and his sons, like the sons of Eli (I Sam. 
2:12 ff.; 4:1 ff.), behave immorally. Authority comes to be held in — 
contempt. It is interesting to note that it is this weakening of — 
authority — here that of the “judge” —- which provokes the desire for © 
change, firstly among the elders and then among the population as a © 
whole. An ailing state, incapable of dealing with present problems, 
makes way for its replacement by a new authoritarian regime. 

There follows the initiative of the elders (vv. 4-5). As those who 
have responsibilities in Israel, they try to find a solution which really © 
meets the situation in which the people of Yahweh now finds itself. — 
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They explain their reasons and propose an office which has already 
proved its value elsewhere (in Edom, e.g., according to Gen. 36:31 
ff.). They demand an authority capable of saving Israel — here, of 
“judging” in the sense of governing or, more precisely, of assuring the 
victory of (Israel’s) right, in other words, ultimately, of saving Israel 
(v. 5). 

What they have in mind is basically military action, as v. 20 again 
demonstrates. This seems, at first sight, a justifiable and responsible 
demand, although here as in v. 20, the text underlines the fact that 
Israel dreams, above all, of imitating other nations, as if the people of 
Yahweh could possibly be a nation just like the rest of the nations! 

I Samuel 8 goes on to report Samuel’s response to this, and the 
response of the God of Israel himself (vv. 6-9). Samuel takes the 
matter personally, imagining that it is he himself who is challenged by 

_ the action of the elders. He appeals to Yahweh. Yahweh, the primary 
and, ultimately, the only one really challenged by the demand of the 
elders, disapproves of Samuel’s position. Though He knows that 
Israel is at this very moment challenging his supreme authority (v. 7), 
though He has no illusions about his people’s attitude to him, 
Yahweh accepts the elders’ proposal (v. 9). Verse 8 may be a later 
comment in Deuteronomistic style, denouncing Israel’s constant 
rebellion against its God; rather than serve him alone, Israel prefers 
_to abandon Yahweh. Contrary to all logic after what has just been 
| quite clearly stated - to demand a king is to reject Yahweh - (cf. v. 7; 
also 10:19; 12:12 ff.; 17) - the God of Israel endorses the inauguration 
_ of the monarchy in Israel. 
This qualified rejection (“No, but ...”) is astonishing. Perhaps the 
| text has been revised by someone who knew that, in the end, the 
monarchy was imposed on Israel but wanted in spite of everything to 
| attribute it to God. It also seems that, while not identifying the vox 
| populi with the vox Dei, the writer is here demonstrating that God 
proves his fidelity even to the point of accepting the fault — the law 
| comes in, in order that grace may abound (Rom. 5:20 ff.). This verse 
| 9 continues to be both mysterious and profound, expressing as it does 
| Yahweh’s “nevertheless!” in face of every human enterprise directed 
| against himself which is nevertheless used by him and retrieved by him 
for the triumph of his purpose. 
| According to this passage, therefore, the monarchy in Israel rests 
| on a qualified rejection (a “No, but. . .”); the strong central authority 
|demanded by Yahweh’s people is condemned, that is, its very 
principle is judged, and yet at the same time authorized as a 
provisional and make-shift solution full of risks (cf. v. 10 ff.). The 
state, which in reality presents itself as rival of the only power which 
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men must recognize, namely, of God, is recognized, tolerated, as a 
lesser evil. I Samuel 8 is not an invitation to royal absolutism nor an 
invitation to ignore and discount earthly contingencies. 

Verse 9 introduces a solemn proclamation which is at the same 
time a warning: it deals with what is often known as “the king’s 
rights” (vv. 10-18). Some scholars interpret these verses as a carica- 
ture of the monarchical system, even a satirical meditation in Deuter- 
onomist style, based on Israel’s unhappy experiences of the mon- 
archy. Others see a close relation between this text and the rights of 
the king in semi-feudal Canaanite society, and remind us that the 
installation of the monarchy entails the organization of an army, the 
development of administration, etc. This passage can be read not asa 
pamphlet but as a realistic description of a strong centralized regime. 

The reader will notice the importance of the verb “take” which 
occurs four times (vv. 11, 13, 14, 16). The king has the right to 
requisition and commandeer; he is fond of requisitioning human 
beings (sons and daughters), and lands and property. There is a 
striking intensification of the appetite of the state, so powerful that it 
demands constantly increasing power: first, the requisitioning (v. 11 
ff.), then enslavement (v. 17), finally the impossibility of reversing the 
process (v. 18). Charged with the responsibility of liberating his 
people, the monarch actually leads them into slavery. The episode is 
brought to an abrupt conclusion in verses 19-22. The people refuse to 
listen to Samuel’s clear warnings (v. 19, “No!”). They insist on their 
plan to have a king who will lead them in battle (v. 20 - “our king... 
our battles”). From this, and not from Yahweh is salvation expected. 

Samuel notes this response; finds himself confirmed by Yahweh in 
his task of finding a king (v. 21) and dismisses the people (v. 22). The 
story breaks off rather curiously, as if there is an interval (a period for 
reflection?): everything seems settled, yet nothing happens! Before 
Israel’s desire can be fulfilled and the history of the people of Israel 
can be resumed, Samuel must once again take the initiative. 


In conclusion 

a) I Samuel 8 makes quite clear the ambiguity of the strong central 
authority — the monarchy demanded by Israel; its necessity from 
human standpoints and yet the dangers it represents. 

b) The need for a change in political system arises from the weakness 
and corruption of the existing government. 

c) The monarchy, which is introduced in order to safeguard Israel’s 
freedom, will, in fact, jeopardize that freedom. Authority with its 
bias towards tyranny constitutes a danger to those on whose 
behalf it is established. 
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d) There is a latent or open conflict between the authority of the 
sovereign and that of the God of Israel. I Samuel 8 brings out this 


tension (or, more specifically, this challenge) which Yahweh 
nevertheless accepts. ! 


! A fuller study of the text of I Samuel 8 will be found in the commentaries and 
especially in the recent commentary by H. J. STOEBE, Das erste Buch Samuels, KAT, 
8/1, 1973 (with bibliography) and the article by F. LANGLAMET, “Les récits de 


linstitution de la royauté (I Samuel VII-XII)”, Revue Biblique 77, 1970, pp. 161-200 
(with bibliography). 
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2. Hananiah Against Jeremiah: 


Some Comments on Jeremiah 28 


Robert Martin-Achard, Geneva 


\That same year, at the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah king of 
Judah in the fifth month of the fourth year, the prophet Hananiah 
son of Azzur, a Gibeonite, spoke as follows to Jeremiah in the 
Temple of Yahweh in the presence of the priests and of all the 
people. 2Yahweh the God of Israel says this, “I have broken the 
yoke of the king of Babylon. 3In two years time, I will bring back 
all the vessels of the Temple of Yahweh which Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, carried off from this place and took to Babylon. 
4And I will also bring back Jeconiah son of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, and all the exiles of Judah who have gone to Babylon - it is 
Yahweh who speaks. Yes, I am going to break the yoke of the king 
of Babylon.” >The prophet Jeremiah then replied to the prophet 
Hananiah in front of the priests and all the people there in the 
Temple of Yahweh. “I hope so”, the prophet Jeremiah said. “May 
Yahweh do so. May He fulfill the words that you have prophesied 
and bring the vessels of the Temple of Yahweh and all the exiles 
back to this place from Babylon. 7Listen carefully, however, to this 
word that I am now going to say for you and all the people to hear. 
8From remote times, the prophets who preceded you and me 
prophesied war, famine, and plague for many countries and for 
great kingdoms; 9but the prophet who prophesies peace can only be 
recognized as one truly sent by Yahweh when his word comes 
true.” !°The prophet Hananiah then took the yoke off the neck of 
the prophet Jeremiah and broke it. !'In front of all the people — 
Hananiah then said, “Yahweh says this: This is how, two years 
hence, I will break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
and take it off the necks of all the nations.” At this, the prophet 
Jeremiah went away. !2After the prophet Hananiah had broken the 
yoke which he had taken off the neck of the prophet Jeremiah, the 
word of Yahweh was addressed to Jeremiah. '3“Go to Hananiah 
and tell him this. Yahweh says this: You can break the wooden 


Translation from French by WCC Laguage Service. 
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yokes? Right, I will make them iron yokes instead! '4For Yahweh 
Sabaoth, the God of Israel, says this: An iron yoke is what I now lay 
on the necks of all these nations to subject them to Nebuchadnez- 
zar king of Babylon. (They will be subject to him; I have even given 
him the wild animals.)” !5The prophet Jeremiah said to the prophet 
Hananiah, “Listen carefully, Hananiah, Yahweh has not sent you; 
and thanks to you this people are now relying on what is false. 
\6Hence Yahweh says this, “I am going to throw you off the face of 
the earth: you are going to die this year (since you have preached 
apostasy from Yahweh).” !7The prophet Hananiah died the same 
year, in the seventh month. 


First comment 

The monarchy is called to account by the prophets; the king is 
afraid of the spokesman of Yahweh. Somewhat oversimplifying 
things, we can say that the prophetic movement comes on stage with 
the establishment of the monarchy and peters out at the end of the 
Davidic kingdom. There is a rather remarkable parallel here: Samuel 
and Saul - and Haggai, Zechariah and Zerabbabel. This parallel 
underlines the political role of the prophetic office: in the words of 
Martin Buber, the prophet, the witness of Yahweh, is the servant of a 
“divine politics”, which, in general, clashes with other views. For 
example, Isaiah against Ahaz, Jeremiah against Jehoiakim or Zede- 
kiah. In spite of himself (cf. Jer. 20), Jeremiah is drawn into a 
confrontation of this kind. 


Second comment 

We hear a good deal today of the prophetic ministry of the Church, 
that is, of its responsibility, not only in relation to the ecclesial 
fellowship, but also in relation to the world, to society and to the 
authorities especially. Who is to exercise this ministry, though? How is 
it to be recognized? In the last analysis, who speaks in the name of the 
Church of Christ? By what criteria is the authentic message distin- 
guished from its distortions? 

These questions were already being asked in the Old Testament 
period. How is the true messenger of Yahweh to be recognized among 
the different prophets with their conflicting testimonies? The question 
was especially acute in the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. 23; 
Ezek. 13) when true or false messengers of Yahweh, the God of 
Judah, urge diametrically opposed policies - some advocating sub- 
mission to Nebuchadnezzar, others recommending resistance to the 
Babylonian enemy, cost what it may. 

Various criteria were suggested for judging prophecy; none of them 
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proved decisive. It was asserted, for example, that the proof of the 
truth of a prophetic message lies in its fulfilment (Deut. 18:15-22). But 
this fulfilment is not always immediate. In the eighth century, Micah 
announced the destruction of Jerusalem, but this destruction only 
took place two centuries later. But faced with a prophetic message, 
people have to make up their minds immediately. Moreover, Yahweh 
remains in control of his word, and He can revoke his decision; there 
is nothing automatic about the prophetic announcement. (Cf. the 
case of Jonah and the Ninevites, Jonah. | ff.) A prophetic oracle can, 
therefore, remain in suspense or even be cancelled altogether. 

Other criteria were suggested: the true prophet finds himself alone, 
whereas his opponent has the crowd with him and tries to please it; as 
for example, the case of Elijah confronting the Baal prophets 
(I Kings 18) or Micaiah ben Imlah confronting king Ahab and his 
prophets (1 Kings 22). But Isaiah, and even Jeremiah, is not entirely 
alone and without friends and Hananiah is alone when he challenges 
Jeremiah (Jer. 28). Use was also made of a moral argument: the 
conduct of the genuine prophet conforms to Yahweh’s demands, 
whereas the false prophets behave immorally (Micah. 5:3; cf. also Jer. 
23; Ezek. 13). But Hosea behaves in a very strange way (Hos. | ff.) 
and we are given no cause to suspect Hananiah of immorality (Jer. 
28). The various suggested criteria turn out to be inadequate; they do 
not permit us to differentiate with certainty between genuine prophe- 
cy and its imitations. It is not possible for us always to recognize 
unerringly the authentic message; for the spokesman of Yahweh as 
well as for his audience, prophecy always involves an inescapable 
risk; it offers no absolute guarantee. On the contrary, the prophet 
himself is in a fluid situation in which it is always possible for him to 
slip from obedience into infidelity, from truth into falsehood. Jeremi- 
ah 28 is a striking illustration of the difficulty caused by the different 
positions adopted by different prophets. 


Third comment 

The events narrated in Jeremiah 28 belong to 594 BC. (Verse | in 
the Hebrew text is overloaded, as the Greek version, in particular, 
shows.) The confrontation of Hananiah and Jeremiah takes place, 
therefore, between 597 and 587, that is, between the first deportation 
and the second, between an event which befell Judah following 
Jehoiakim’s rebellion against Nebuchadnezzar and another event 
which would follow a fresh rebellion against the king of Babylon and 
would entail the end of the state of Judah. The lesson of 597 would be 
lost and 597 would mark a hiatus in the history of Yahweh's people, 
not only by putting an end to the Davidic dynasty and its nearly four 
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centuries’ rule over Jerusalem, but also by raising doubts about the 
whole of God’s work on Israel’s behalf, both his interventions and his 
promises. The event of 587 seems to suggest a radical setback to the 
“sacred history”, signifying a sort of “Good Friday” for Jerusalem. 

But in 594, Judah’s cause was not yet lost; the game was not yet 
over; it was still possible to dream. In Jerusalem, the nationalist party 
bestirred itself to resume the struggle against Nebuchadnezzar. 
Zedekiah the king was hesitant as to which policy to adopt, whether 
to continue to submit to Babylon or to try to regain his independence. 

An atmosphere of intrigue enveloped the capital. Foreign ambass- 
adors went to see the king of Judah, doubtless to prepare for a 
general offensive against the Babylonians (Jer. 27). Everywhere hopes 
were somewhat revived, even among the exiles. Chapters 27 to 29 are 
related to this crucial moment in Judah’s history. In these three 
chapters, we find the same anxieties, identical plans and similar 
choices. Had the hour arrived for rebellion or not? That was the 
question. In the end Zedekiah would decide in favour of the struggle 
against Nebuchadnezzar and thus hasten the demise of his kingdom. 


Fourth comment 

Jeremiah 28 undoubtedly has a literary history, and many scholars 
have tried to reconstruct this. By way of hypothesis, I follow the 
proposal of G. Wanke (1971), accepted by F. L. Hossfeld and I. 
Meyer (1973), although I realize that this still leaves open the 
question of whether a biblical passage should be read in its final, 
received, and in some sense “canonical” version or in its original 
form, to the extent that this can be reconstructed by historical and 
literary criticism. 

There are profound affinities between Jeremiah 28 and chapters 27 
and 29; to recover the oldest version of the confrontation between 
Hananiah and Jeremiah, therefore, we must take the context into 
account. The source text arrived at in this way would consist of the 
following passages: Jer. 17: 2, 3, 11 and Jer. 28:10-14. In other 
words, Yahweh tells Jeremiah to carry a wooden yoke (Jer. 27:2, 3, 
11), then Hananiah steps in, breaks the yoke, explaining why (Jer. 
28:10-11), and finally Jeremiah speaks to this opponent to inform 
him of the real fate of Babylon’s enemies (Jer. 28:12-14). 

This reconstruction makes quite clear the conflict between two 
spokesmen for Yahweh: one symbolic act is countered by another, 
one prophetic announcement by another prophetic announcement. It 
is unquestionable that we have here a radical confrontation, prophet 
against prophet, oracle of Yahweh against oracle of Yahweh, an act 
intended to confirm the one message against another act intended to 
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confirm the other message. 

These acts and these words remain effective; by his intervention, 
Hananiah simply intensifies the evil he wished Judah to be spared but 
which rebounds like some sort of “boomerang” on Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants. 

At a later stage in its history, the text includes the remainder of 
chapter 28 (Jer. 28:1-9 and 15-17). Here, the emphasis shifts from the 
words of Yahweh to the characters in the drama. The two prophets 
speak at length, and the importance of their personalities is enhanced. 
Jeremiah voices certain theological reflections on prophecy (wv. 7 ff.) 
and tells Hananiah the fate awaiting him (vv. 15 ff.). This version 
presents, therefore, Hananiah’s prophecy (vv. | ff.), followed by 
Jeremiah’s wish concerning it (vv. 5 ff.) accompanied immediately bya 
warning (vv. 7 ff) in Deuteronomic style, and then in conclusion, an 
oracle on Hananiah (vy. 15: charge; v. 16: verdict). In other words, 
there is a transition from a conflict between two prophetic messages 
to a kind of examination of true and false prophecy: Jeremiah would 
seem to be a sort of paradigm of this problem. 

Then, in the final stage, we read in Jeremiah 27:4-22 various 
theological expansions reflecting the hopes nourished by contempora- 
ries for Jerusalem and the attitude which Jeremiah has towards 
Jerusalem during this whole period. In these passages, we find echoed 
the prophet’s preaching during the days prior to the resumption of 
the struggle against Nebuchadnezzar and during the siege of the city 
of David: as Jeremiah sees it, the proper thing to do is to surrender to 
the king of Babylon, whom the text even described as Yahweh’s 
servant (Jer. 27:6; 43:10). Submission and, later on, the surrender he 
calls for are the only courses in conformity with the divine will. 

According to this reconstruction of the literary development of 
chapters 27 and 28, a specific confrontation which reveals the conflict 
between Jeremiah and Hananiah becomes a more or less paradigma- 
tic dialogue, and then ends up in an exhortatory sermon. As a result 
of these successive versions, the episode narrated in Jeremiah 28 
sheds its sharp outlines in the interest of more general considerations. 


Fifth comment 

Chapter 28 begins with a chronological note (v. 1), continues with 
a reminder of Hananiah’s intervention (vv. 2-4). The important terms 
here are “to break the yoke” and “to bring back”; the prophet insists 
that the events he predicts will be Yahweh’s doing (“I’”, v. 3 and v. 4). 
Jeremiah’s reaction is of special interest (vv. 5-9). The prophet first of 
all expresses a wish, accompanied by a solemn “Amen”, thus reveal- 
ing the deepest levels of his thought (v. 5). But he adds a reservation. 
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Hananiah is departing here from the tradition of the earlier prophets 
who prophesied disasters (war, evil or famine, and the plague 
according to the stereotyped phrase, v. 8). Only on the day when his 
words come true will it be possible to recognize him as one truly sent 
by God (v. 9, cf. Deut. 18:22). 

But Hananiah at once replies in the form of a prophetic gesture 
which, in some sense, provokes what it represents; he breaks the 
wooden yoke carried by Jeremiah and declares that deliverance is 
near at hand (“two years” v. 11). Jeremiah goes off without a word. He 
has no means of refuting Hananiah’s statement (v. 11). 

Later — but how much later? - Jeremiah resumes his role (vv. 
12-17). He pronounces an oracle giving Yahweh’s answer to Hanani- 
ah: the fate in store for the nations which rebel against Nebuchadnez- 
zar will be worse than what they are experiencing today; the wooden 
yoke will be replaced by an iron yoke (vv. 13, 14). As for Hananiah 
himself, he is to die, and his rapid disappearance from the scene, 
contrasting so sharply with imminent deliverance he had announced, 
is by way of being confirmation that Jeremiah is the one truly sent by 
Yahweh (v. 17). 


Sixth comment 

Hananiah presents himself to us as a prophet of prosperity or, 
better still, of salvation, since the term “peace” implies success in all 
respects. He is a prophet of deliverance. Where had he gone wrong? 

We must not be too quick to condemn him by reading the narrative 
in the light of its conclusion. In its original form, Jeremiah 28 set one 
prophet against another, one witness of Yahweh against another. 
Jeremiah himself is clear about this. There is nothing in the chapter to 
suggest that Hananiah was a traitor. He is not covered with insults 
and, while so many modern critics yield to the temptation to heap 
abuse on Hananiah, Jeremiah himself refrains from doing so. Hanan- 
iah has been treated as a nabi, a culture prophet, a nationalist, a false 
prophet, a fanatic, a demagogue, a libertarian, a spiritual illiterate, a 
sinner against the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 11 is decisive here. It documents Jeremiah’s problem, his 
hesitations and his silence. At one point, all that Jeremiah can do is to 
keep silent in face of Hananiah’s declaration; he goes away without a 
word; his departure is almost a capitulation. Even a prophet like 
Jeremiah finds himself incapable of knowing whether or not the man 
who opposes him is speaking in Yahweh’s name! It is impossible for 
him to discover the truth about Hananiah until God has once more 
spoken. He has to wait — for how long? —- for Yahweh’s intervention 
and only then does he continue his dialogue with his opponent. 
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The question of the truth of the prophetic message is posed here in 
all its poignancy, and it receives no rational answer. Everything 
hangs on Yahweh’s decision. At this moment in time, Jeremiah 
remains at the mercy, or, better still, at the disposal of his God. 

Where Hananiah went wrong was in having imagined that all he 
needed to do to speak the truth was simply to repeat what Isaiah had 
once said. He simply “parrots” Isaiah, suggests Martin Buber. In fact, 
Hananiah takes up the eighth-century prophet’s message of salvation 
and simplifies it, abbreviates it, retaining only its positive aspect, 
disregarding the demands which Isaiah had attached to the coming of 
salvation. Hananiah is spokesman for an unconditional deliverance, 
whereas Isaiah made deliverance a matter of faith (Isa. 7:9; 30:15; 
etc.). 

Above all, Hananiah ignores the fact that the relations between 
God and his people in Jeremiah’s time were no longer what they were 
in Isaiah’s time. In the eighth century, Judah still has a future before it. 
Yahweh offered it a respite, to live according to his law. He gave it a 
chance which it failed in fact to take. In the sixth century, on the 
contrary, the hour of judgment has arrived and Jerusalem’s days are 
therefore numbered. Jeremiah understands that the only thing left for 
his contemporaries to do is to accept Yahweh’s verdict, and, in 
concrete terms, this means submitting to the agent of Yahweh’s will, 
namely, Nebuchadnezzar. It is no longer the moment for resistance 
but only for surrender. 

Although Jeremiah recommends an attitude which seemingly 
contradicts that urged by his illustrious predecessor, he nevertheless 
finds himself in the paths of truth and on Isaiah’s side, whereas 
Hananiah, by claiming to perpetuate Isaiah’s message, actually 
betrays it. There is, therefore, a pseudo-fidelity which leads to 
falsehood and ruin. What matters is not to repeat yesterday’s truth 
but to know what must be proclaimed today, taking account of God’s — 
present relations with his people. What matters is to refuse to 
succumb to traditionalism by allowing ourselves to be dazzled by the 
past, or to modernism by following the fashions of the moment, and 
rather to let the prophetic word be determined by the present 
situation of the people of God in God's sight, by the present stage in 
the unfolding of the sacred history. What matters is living in God’s 
time present, neither in advance of it nor lagging behind it. The 
wisdom in fulfilling the prophetic ministry which this demand implies 
can only be ours as the fruit of the Spirit.! 


! For a more thorough study of the text of Jeremiah 28, reference should be made to 
the commentaries and to studies on prophecy in general, and false prophets in 
particular, such as the recent work by F. L. HOSSFELD and I. MEYER, Prophet gegen 
Prophet! Eine Analyse der alttestamentlichen Texte zum Thema: Wahre und falsche 
Propheten, Biblische Beitrdge 9. Fribourg, Switzerland: 1973 (including a valuable 
bibliography). 


3. A Call to Action: 


Bible Study on Romans 13:1-7 


Eric Fuchs, Geneva* 


Let every person be subject to the governing authorities. For there 
is no authority except from God, and those that exist have been 
instituted by God. 2Therefore, he who resists the authorities resists 
what God has appointed, and those who resist will incur judgment. 
3For rulers are not a terror to good conduct, but to bad. Would 
you have no fear of him who is in authority? Then do what is good, 
and you will receive his approval, ‘for he is God’s servant for your 
good. But if you do wrong, be afraid, for he does not bear the sword 
in vain; he is the servant of God to execute his wrath on the 
wrongdoer. *Therefore one must be subject, not only to avoid 
God’s wrath but also for the sake of conscience. *For the same 
reason you also pay taxes, for the authorities are ministers of God, 
attending to this very thing. ’Pay all of them their dues, taxes to 
whom taxes are due, revenue to whom revenue is due, respect to 
whom respect is due, honour to whom honour is due. 

(Revised Standard Version) 


If, in studying I Samuel 8, we were struck both by its familiarity 
and its remoteness — the familiarity of its struggle with the problem of 
power, the remoteness of a political situation so different from our 
own - we shall probably have a similar difficulty today when we 
tackle the familiar, too familiar, passage from Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. Only this time, the difficulty will stem not so much from the 
unfamiliar world into which the passage carries us as from an over- 
familiarity with the text from which it is difficult to extricate 
ourselves. There can be few of us who do not know this oft-quoted 
and interpreted text by heart. Our difficulty, then, is to overcome, or 
at least to try to overcome, the handicap of centuries of interpretation 
of this passage. 


* Eric FUCHS is Director of the Centre Protestant d’Etudes in Geneva. 


Translation from French by the WCC Language Service. 
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It is probably impossible to overcome this difficulty completely. 
Nor shall I claim to offer you a new interpretation of Romans 13 - in 
any case the apostle expressly warns us against all boasting! Still less 
shall I go into all the exegetical and theological problems presented 
by this passage. My purpose is the much more modest one of offering 
a few comments by way of introduction, after which I shall try to 
interpret the two elements which seem to me to be the most important 
in the passage (the affirmation of v. 1 and the exhortation of v. 5). 


First comment 

To understand Romans 13:1-7, we have to see the passage in its 
immediate context in the letter, namely, as part of the parenetic or 
exhortatory chapters from 12:1 down to 15:13. 

This whole section is governed, it seems to me, by the opening 
exhortation (12:1 ff.) in which Christian conduct is defined both as 
the service of God which claims the whole person and the discern- 
ment of his will. What follows this initial twofold exhortation will 
indicate its practical implications in relationships within the commu- 
nity (12:3-6), in relations with non-Christians (12:17—21), in relations 
with those in authority (13:1-7). Then, in 13:8-14, the apostle returns 
by a different route to the basis of his ethical exhortation, making use 
now of two new terms: the agape which accomplishes the whole will 
of God, the practical love which grips the real world; and the kairos, 
the eschatological time which is henceforth ours, the recognition of 
which clarifies the demands of love. Just as love is another way of 
describing the service of God, so knowledge of the kairos is connected 
with the discernment of God’s will, for which Paul called in the 
introductory exhortation (12:2). 

Having reminded the community of this, Paul turns to what is 
probably his main concern, namely, the relations within the Church 
between the “weak” and the “strong” (14:1 — 15:6). I think, myself, 
that he was in fact already concerned with this in the preceding 
exhortations (e.g. 12:3, 6 and 16 which seem to be addressed to the 
“strong”) and the concern is also present in Romans 13:1-7, as we 
shall try to show in a moment. 

To conclude this first comment, we may say that Paul’s teaching in 
Romans 13:1-7 is not theoretical teaching on the state and church- 
state relations, but a concrete parenesis intended to help Christians 
faced with the realities of political power to discern what it might 
mean to accept the real world in an eschatological perspective, that is, 
to serve God with discernment. 
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Second comment 

What we have said about the context reminds us that Romans 13 
also forms part of what I shall call the twofold battle of Pauline 
ethics. As we know, especially from Corinthians and Galatians, Paul 
had to fight on two fronts against two opposing attitudes which are 
both, in his view, equally fatal to the cause of the Gospel. The first of 
these attitudes, that of the “weak”, as he calls them in Romans 14:1, 
probably refers to the conscientious scruples of Christians coming 
from a Jewish background, either converted Jews or former Gentile 
proselytes to Judaism. The attitude of the “weak” to the political 
authorities is one of timorous non-involvement. They regard these 
authorities as a necessary evil, a source of frequent problems of 
conscience. The less one has to do with them the better. For them, the 
controversy over the legitimacy of political power which had divided 
Palestinian Judaism was not over; some of them probably acknow- 
ledged the legitimacy of a government only if it were faithful to God’s 
law and rejected as illegitimate any authority founded on other laws. 

Recognizing the danger of legalism. Paul exhorts the “weak” not to 
live in fear, not to see only the repressive aspect of political authority 
(Rom. 13:3-4). He wants them to see political power as something 
more than just a necessary evil inevitably imposed by the ever-present 
menace of sin and its threat to social life. They must see that the state 
is there “to incite (you) to do good” (Rom. 13:4). 

The second attitude, that of the “strong” (Rom. 15:1), is the 
attitude of those who have experienced the Gospel as liberation but 
who are in constant danger of turning this liberty into an excuse for 
exalting their own spiritual privileges above all other considerations. 
Paul reminds these people that Christian liberty is not a licence 
permitting them to set themselves above the community and its 
standards but, rather, the acceptance of the claims of others on them. 
It does not mean licence to define for ourselves the place, time, and 
the direction of our service, but the recognition that this time, place 
and direction are defined by the presence of the other (person or 
reality). 

Because the “strong” are in danger of a spiritual attitude which 
could lead them to evade the demands of love, Paul exhorts them to 
recognize the world as it really is and not the unreal world of their 
dreams or desires. Surely, it is to these people that Paul directed this 
exhortation in Romans 13:1-2, reminding them of their need to 
submit to an order, that is, to a reality to which God is not unrelated. 

To conclude this second comment, it may be said that those who 
are afraid of the political realm because they think it is part of the 
“profane” world are reminded by Paul that the state has a positive 
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mission to fulfil and that they must endorse that positive mission. 
Those who regard spiritual liberty and contingent reality as antago- 
nistic, on the other hand, are reminded that reality precedes liberty, 
and that there is no liberty without love and service, that is, without 
acceptance of the claims of others.! To return now to the passage: I 
do not intend to give a detailed exegesis of it, I simply want to 
examine two sentences in our text which are, to my mind, of central 
importance. 


a) “...for there is no authority except from God” (v. 1) 

Power as such belongs to a necessary order willed by God for the 
good of man. Power is not, therefore, a priori a negative thing, a 
necessary evil. To the question of what its positive aspect might be, 
the answer is: it is there to remind man that the ultimate justification 
of his liberty does not lie within himself, but that his freedom only has 
meaning when confronted, through the power of the state, with the 
liberty of others. Authority is thus a sign of the need to recognize the 
rights and existence of others so that man may live. 

But this means that power can only be real when it is recognized 
that its function is a delegated one between its basis (its authority) 
and that over which it is exercised (the contradictory powers which 
animate the body politic). Without passing judgment on the support- 
ing theories, the theologian will, therefore, be able to recognize that 
the final authority for the political realm is in God, who for the good 
of men in some sense delegates his power to the state. But this means, 
and this is extremely important, the establishment of the principle of 
constant criticism of power in the name of the authority on which it 
rests. In other words, we have here the political form of the eschato- 
logical boundary: the ultimate justification of power is something 
which lies completely outside its power, namely, God. Here, incident- 
ally, we have the explanation of why the Roman state so soon came 
to feel Christianity as a threat; the Christians steadfastly refused to 
identify authority (God) and power (Emperor). By this radical 
distinction between basis (eschatological) and political reality, the 
Christian theological tradition desacralized the state. Far from being 


| This also explains why, here and in connection with other ethical problems such as 
relations between men and women, masters and slaves, parents and children, Paul 


adopts the classical Jewish model, hierarchical and static, in which the world is ordered 


by God through a system of subordinate relationships. This model enables him to 
stress the claims of present reality over against the “spiritual” rejection of it. This is, 
incidentally, an ideological vision which, according to Paul himself, the Gospel 
contradicts: cf., for example, the contradiction between I Corinthians 11:7-10 and 
I Corinthians 11:11. 
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the character of political conformism, Romans 13 provides the 
theological basis for the critique of the state. 


b) “... therefore one must be subject” (v. 5) 

What is the meaning and scope of Christian obedience? The 
Christian does not choose for himself where he is to obey. That is 
established by the world. The Church is not a place apart where a few 
privileged souls already live in the new world, sheltered from the 
necessities of history. We have to understand the political realm as a 
challenge to live in freedom and practical responsibility (1.e. to love). 

Our obedience is also necessary in order to demonstrate the real 
significance of the political realm, namely, its mediatorial function 
among men eis to agathon, “working for their good” (v. 4). We are to 
obey in order that the political realm shall not be reduced merely to a 
repressive role but become a real service of God “to incite (you) to do 
good” (v. 4). It is important not to overlook here that Paul adds: 
“ ..for the sake of conscience”. “Conscience is man’s knowledge of 
his own behaviour. .. Conscience is man himself directing his future 
action” (Bultmann). It is, therefore, the individual person who 
discerns the ultimate requirement which constrains him and mobi- 
lizes him. Obviously, Paul wants to point his Christian readers back 
to God who interrogates man in this case by “the governing authori- 
ties”. To be subject for conscience sake means, therefore, to perceive 
in the political situation the claims of God himself. 

In Paul’s letters, the summons to obedience also includes a certain 
antagonism towards the “strong”, the spiritual fanatics. What Paul is 
actually demanding of Christians is that they should forego the 


| pleasure of immediacy and accept instead the pleasure of building up 
| the community, something which implies acceptance of others and 
| the painful inroads this necessarily makes on our dreams of self- 
| sufficiency. 


The state reminds us, often quite roughly, of the claims of the not- 


| self. In this sense, the state, the “governing authorities” remind us - in 
| their own way (not always necessarily a good way, of course!) — of the 
| summons to love, a love which the believer is not free to choose or 
| reject but which is implied in his acceptance of a commandment. 


Thus, for believers, the political authorities take on a profound and 


| central importance. But this aspect can only be revealed to those who 
| possess political power by active obedience and not by theoretical 
| arguments. Romans 13 is a call to action not an ideological argu- 
| ment. 
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The Report of the Colloquium 
19-25 August, 1976 


There is an increasing need in the ecumenical movement to 
examine afresh the whole field of church-state relations. For many 
years, the question has not been a focus of attention. “Church, 
community and state” was a crucial issue in the debates of the early 
ecumenical movement; it was extensively discussed at the World 
Conference of the Life and Work Movement in Oxford (1937). At 
that time, the churches faced the threat of totalitarian regimes. 
Common reflection on the witness of the Church in such societies was 
therefore urgently called for. The conference in Oxford provided the 
guidance many had hoped for. The report had an enormous influence 
even in the period after the Second World War. 

Today the problem needs to be studied afresh. The situation has 
radically changed in many respects and the churches have to respond 
to new factors. Technological developments and revolutionary politi- 
cal changes have led to the emergence of new types of states. Esta- 
blished relationships have increasingly been called into question. The 
independence of countries in the Third World has raised the issue of 
church-state relations in a fresh way. An assessment of the changed 
situation is long overdue.! 

The colloquium, organized jointly by the Faith and Order secretar- © 
iat of the World Council of Churches and the Ecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, was a first attempt to formulate the main issues in this field. 
Fifty representatives from various countries and continents met to 
discuss the subject. Reports on various countries were presented and 
analysed. Obviously, the conclusions summarized in the report do 
not claim to be the last word on the subject. They are not more than 
the result of a preliminary discussion. But even the first fruits of an 
ecumenical discussion may be of use to all those who in their 
countries are engaged in discussions on church-state relations. The 
colloquium therefore decided to share the report with a wider circle 
of interested people. 

For the discussion, the colloquium divided into four groups, each 
of which put together its findings. The report is, therefore, inevitably 


| Although the title of the colloquium uses the words “Church” and “state” in the. 
singular, it would perhaps have been more appropriate to speak of “churches” and 
“states” in order to emphasize, from the outset, the vast variety of situations and 
contexts. 
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a mixtum compositum; no attempt has been made to make the whole 
report entirely coherent or to unify the style. The colloquium was 
meant to be a workshop and, instead of expecting an entirely finished 
product, the reader is rather invited to enter the workshop and to 
participate in a discussion which is still to be completed. 


I. The nature and function of the state have changed 

1. The eighteenth to twentieth centuries have seen the emergence of 
a style of nation-state significantly different from earlier forms of 
political organization. Although there are great differences among 
modern nations, several characteristics are widespread: 


— The contemporary state has available modern technologies that 
give great power to those who control them and that increase the 
dependence of those who do not control them. 

— Many societies have experienced people’s revolutions, which 
have overthrown old feudal centres of power and have shifted — 
power to new classes, whether bourgeois or proletarian. | 

— Such revolutions, while resulting in a relocation of power, have 
usually resulted also in increased centralization of power in the 
state. 

— The modern state in its various forms assumes wide responsibili- 
ties for the welfare of the society: for the economy, for educa- 
tion, for the health of the people, for regulation of transporta- 
tion. It is a managerial state, a bureaucratic state. 

— The state has gone through a process of secularization. It is 
aware of religious pluralism, usually within itself, certainly in the 
wider world. It does not, as a state, take for granted a single 
religious foundation. 

— There is a tendency for people to become not persons in 
community but a mass, subject to management and manipula- 
tion, whether benevolent or predatory. For many people, this 
means an experience of alienation and marginalization, in which 
they feel their distance from the centres of decision making and 
sometimes also their small share in the distribution of economic 
production. 

— Ona worldwide basis, some societies find that their destinies are 
largely determined by alien powers. Great and powerful socie- 
ties, sometimes by deliberate intervention and sometimes by 
indifference, often act in ways that threaten and damage the 
people of other societies. 


2. Those concerned for human liberation and community in the 
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contemporary world will emphasize, among many goals, these two: 


— There is need for objective structures of justice. These may 
include such structures as elections and legislatures, guarantees 
of explicit human rights, judicial courts, access to education, 
distribution of political power, distribution of economic power 
and wealth, accountability of the powerful to the people. 

— People must be enabled to participate in the governance of their 
own lives. Even the “objective structures” mentioned above are 
inadequate, insecure, and stifling to human creativity if they are 
imposed upon a people without their participation in decisions 
that affect their lives. Increasingly, people in many societies tend 
to feel themselves manipulated. Many of the traditional forms of 
representative government, although still valuable, are experi- 
enced as remote from the real lives of people. Therefore, states 
should promote political structures which make room for people 
to struggle for change of institutions, whether traditional-rural, 
or contemporary-urban, within the context of local community 
life. Only through such struggles will people develop self-reliance 
and responsible selfhood. 

Both of the foregoing goals are essential and neither is sufficient with- 
out the other. The best objective structures are inadequate unless 
people actually participate in the guidance of their social lives. Like- 
wise, intense participation may result in chaotic situations of 
great injustices unless there are structures for ordering social life 
with methods for securing rights for all people, including minorities. 


3. Objective structures of justice! Processes of participation! If 
these two requirements are to be met,there is need for new forms of 
political institutions. The search may lead to forms as radically new 
as earlier generations’ invention of representative democracy. The 
search should be guided by a double awareness: 


— Some kinds of standardization and concentration of power are 
humanly beneficial. For example, aeroplanes cannot be built in 
cottage industries, nor can they fly safely without uniform 
international regulations. International communications net- 
works make possible dissernination of information across 
national boundaries. In such cases, it is politically important to 
keep the centres of power at all levels accountable to the people. 
Similarly, large political organizations sometimes overcome the 
parochial prejudices of small organizations. Local centres of 
racial oppression have sometimes yielded to national insistence 
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on human rights. And racist nations have been put on the 
defensive by international opinions. The ecological health of the 
earth requires some actions and restraints on the global level. 
But decentralization of political and economic units can often 
bring decision making closer to the people most affected. There 
is some evidence that illusions about “economies of scale” have 
led to overcentralization. New technologies, both physical and 
social, may encourage decentralization, local initiative, and self- 
reliance. Political parties are experimenting with processes that 
draw people in local areas into the determination of policies. 
Neighbourhood organizations and cooperatives encourage 
shared activities for the common good. Even such processes 
require deliberate planning and an overall structure. 


II. The Church’s attitude to the modern state 


Lh. 


What can be said about the Church’s witness and service in 


response to the changing nature and function of the state? 


— The Church derives its concern for all human beings from its 
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faith in the Creator God. It understands human welfare in the 
light of the divinity-humanity of Jesus Christ. It looks in human 
life for the stirrings of the Holy Spirit. 

The Church does not ask the state to impose the beliefs of the 
Church on society. It does ask that the state recognize the 
freedom of the Church to declare and communicate its beliefs 
openly. It asks that the state recognize the same freedom of other 
religious communities. In this sense, the Church welcomes the 
secular, pluralistic state. It does not seek to reinstate Christen- 
dom. It welcomes democratic processes even if they sometimes 
remove its own traditional privileges. The Church welcomes the © 
increasing acceptance by states of responsibility for human- 
welfare (as long, of course, as, in their judgment, the values and 
means adopted by a particular state are not in fact dehumaniz- 
ing). An important part of such welfare is the freedom of persons 
and communities to declare, communicate and act upon their 
religious convictions. 

The Church, confessing its faith in God, cannot give to the state 
the allegiance due only to God. The Church can serve whole- 
heartedly God’s human creatures, and it can loyally support the 
state as an instrument of justice and human community. The 
Church, believing that human dignity and human rights are a 
gift of God, cannot accept the claim of any state to confer or 
remove such dignity and rights. The role of the state is to 


recognize rights and to find ways to make them politically 
effective. Likewise, the state cannot offer people the forgiveness 
of sins or victory over death. The state’s function, though 
important, is limited. 

— The Church realizes that religious freedom is not only a human 
right to be recognized by the state. It is also a responsibility for 
the Church to express. Increasingly, the Church realizes the 
importance of acting in freedom from the many forms of 
bondage that tempt or oppress it. It acknowledges that Church 
organizations have too often accepted bondage. Some religious 
bodies have yielded to domination by the state when a more 
courageous faith would have refused such bondage. The “princi- 
palities and powers” of our time include ideologies, parties, 
oppressive economic structures, military dominions, racist insti- 
tutions, mechanisms of social manipulation. Religious liberty 
puts upon the Church a responsibility to exercise the sensitivity 
and courage by which the Church witnesses in integrity to its 
faith. 


2. The Church and the state under God are both concerned with 
humankind, as organized in societies. There are, however, differences 
in the goals they seek and the methods they employ: 


— The Church works for the salvation of people, which includes 
social righteousness. The Church witnesses through its preach- 
ing, fellowship and service to the reality of the community 
of forgiving grace and love. The New Humanity of Jesus Christ is 
the eschatological fulfilment of all societies. God’s power is now 
available to transform persons as well as social and political 
structures as signs of divine righteousness in all historical 
situations. 

— The state is concerned with realizing, through the exercise of the 
coercive processes of law and power, the proximate goals of 
liquidating poverty and maintaining order, justice, and people’s 
participation in society, in a sinful world where individuals and 
groups tend to be self-seeking and all power tends to become 
corrupt. The state, in other words, has the task of promoting the 
maximum expression of social righteousness possible in a 
historical setting. But in this setting there are tendencies in the 
state to become itself a source of inhumanity either by claiming 
itself to be the instrument of salvation and perfect social 
righteousness or by refusing to put its power and law on the side 
of the poor and the oppressed in order to realize the greater 
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justice possible in the situation. For this reason, when the 
Church is true to its mission; there is always some tension 
between the two, even when the two cooperate for many 
purposes. This tension may be creative. It may be costly. 


. On two levels the Church is sometimes called to oppose the state: 


First, the Church must resist any idolatrous claims to the state. 
The tradition of the martyrs reminds us that the historic 
Church often maintained such resistance. The contemporary 
Church has the responsibility to detect such idolatrous claims in 
the modern world. Thus, the Barmen Declaration opposed 
Hitler when he demanded the kind of obedience that the Church 
can only give to God. 

Second, the Church must resist denial of political freedom and 
social justice in the state. It must not do so self-righteously, 
because sometimes the Church finds its own injustice judged by 
the achievements of the state. Nor should it do so by absolutizing 
either political freedom or social justice without reference to the 
order and welfare possible in a specific situation. Some restraints 
on political freedom for the few may be justifiable to make 
freedom of political participation more real to the larger majority. 
But the principle of the universality of political freedom and its 
significance for the struggle for social justice should always be 
maintained and should find some structural expression in the 
state. And even when the prospect of securing political freedom 
or keeping it in creative tension with order and justice is absent 
in an immediate situation, Christians and churches are called to 
promote and support the groups engaged in the prophetic 
tradition of political witness against authoritarian regimes, 
because of its ultimate significance for the life of the state and the 
people’s participation in the state. It is its special responsibility 
to speak out on behalf of groups which are marginalized and 
have otherwise no voice. Thus, the Church is called to witness to 
the God-given righteousness both in its own life and in the — 
political order. In a world so full of injustice and oppression as 
ours, the witness of the Church is urgent. Many may feel that 
harmony is the norm to be achieved in the relations between the 
Church and the state, but one can ask the question whether the 
very nature of the Church’s witness does not inevitably lead to 
tensions. 


Political and economic injustice are international as well as 


national. Churches may be called to resist the oppressive acts of their 
own nations against other nations. Such action is a special responsi- 
bility of churches in wealthy and powerful democratic societies. They 
have the freedom and opportunity of acting in protest against such 
acts of oppression but the relative freedom from interference by the 
state which they enjoy easily leaves them insensitive to the interfer- 
ence by their own nations in the lives of people in other nations. 
Sometimes churches must go beyond resistance to the state. They 
must commit themselves to active change in national and internation- 
al structures. They may find themselves allied with forces of revolu- 
tion rather than with the existing state. 


5. The local congregation is an important centre of witness and 
evangelical mission, especially in an era when so many people feel 
remote from participation in the giant political processes that govern 
their lives. In some societies and churches, the local congregation is a 
providential opportunity for a school of participation, where socio- 
cultural and eventually political structures of participation can be 
created and opened to the larger community. It is also a centre for the 
nurture of faith and insight of Christians, who can then exercise 
responsibility in their lay vocations in business, labour, the profes- 
sions and governments. 

The participation of Christian lay persons in social process should 
be both active and critical. It should be alert to three dangerous 
attitudes that may accompany the new forms of participation: 


1. the absolutizing of local participation and the consequent 
failure to change the centres of power; 

2. the manipulation by a particular ideology or political party, 
which may destroy the creativity of the new participation; 

3. the tendencies of some state agencies or economic powers to 
eliminate or make politically irrelevant the experiences of 
popular participation. | 


III. The Church, the state and the powers 

1. Church-state relations need to be seen under still another aspect. 
In ecumenical discussions, there is normally the tendency to view the 
issue under juridical aspects. Economic, social and political factors 
do not receive enough attention. Today there is need for another 
approach to the problem. Any adequate understanding of the 
relationship between Church and State must take into account the 
| whole complexity of state structures at the national, regional and 
| international levels. The Church faces various expressions of state 
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authority. It has to deal with various political, social and economic 
systems which are interrelated in complicated ways. 

The problem of the relations between the churches and the states 
must be considered, (therefore), in the wider context of the relations 
between the churches and the whole range of powers which determine 
the life of society. The state can be the manifestation as well as the 
instrument of these powers.? 


2. The attitude of the churches to the powers can be schematically 
described in the following way: 


a) 


b) 


) 


d) 


the churches adapt themselves actively when they identify 
themselves with the goals and intentions of the power or the 
state; 

the churches adapt themselves passively when they withdrawinto 
the sphere of the purely religious and abstain from any state- 
ments on decisions and actions of the powers or the state; 
the churches can engage in critical and constructive collabora- 
tion with the powers or the state by evaluating, on the basis of 
their understanding of the Gospel, political decisions and 
proposed programmes; 

the churches may be led to resist or oppose the powers or the 
state; the obligation to resist which may arise under certain 
circumstances has no destructive intention; the attitude of 
resistance will be adopted to serve society and even the state, 
because the state as well is called to be the servant of God and 
the people (Rom. 13). 


3. The active and the passive adaptation of the churches to the 
powers or the state result in various forms of “captivity” in the 
biblical sense of the term: 


a) 


b) 


imposed captivity. Today, certain churches suffer under the 
direct oppression of the powers of which the state is the 
instrument. Where such oppression prevails, captivity is im- 
posed on the Church. 

accepted captivity. There are other situations. Often the 
churches do not make use of the opportunities offered to them 
for witnessing to the teaching of the Gospel on the destiny of 
man, the world and history. There are again various forms of 


2 Cf. Report of the French Protestant Federation, Eglise et pouvoirs. Paris: 1971. 
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accepted captivity. The churches fall victim of ideological 
captivity when they support theories which legitimate domina- 
tion and oppression or when they accept the general presuppo- 
sitions which, though not articulated in coherent form, in fact 
govern society. They are in social captivity when they act as the 
instrument of a certain class, etc. 


4. The adaptation of the churches to the powers or the state leads 
not only to various forms of captivity; the ultimate consequence is 
idolatry, i.e. the churches bring sacrifices to the idols of production, 


- consumption and profit, efficiency and bureaucracy, nationalism or so- 
called values of civilization, etc. In fact, captivity means that the 
Word of God and the truth of the Church have been emprisoned. 
_ Therefore, every church which seeks to be faithful to the Lord Jesus 


Christ will resist any of these adaptations and captivities. The Church 


1s called to bear witness to the liberating power of the Gospel and to 


the kingdom of God to come. The Church is at the same time an 
agent of liberation and a community of hope. 


5. The starting point for any adequate reflection on the relationship 
between the Church and the state is the calling of the Church. The 
root of the calling of the Church is the awareness it has of the 
presence of Christ in its midst. Two formulations are relevant in this 
context: “The Church is Christ existing in history as communion” 
and “Christ is the mode of existence of the Christian communion”. 
By its very existence, the Church bears witness; it fulfils its mission in 
various ways which may be distinguished but cannot be separated 
from each other. Some of the dimensions of the Church’s witness 
which have a bearing on the relations between the Church and the 
state as well as between Christians and the powers in society may be 
mentioned here: 


a) the public proclamation of the salvation in Christ which 
includes the commitment to service; 

b) the building up of the community which aims at the transform- 
ation of the masses into the people of God; 

c) the prophetic discernment and intervention which uncovers the 
true meaning of events and denounces alienations; 

d) the diaconia which seeks to serve the poor, the oppressed, the 
desperate both by immediate help and by seeking to change the 
structures which are the cause of the injustices. 


6. In societies where the full manifestation of all dimensions of 
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witness is admitted and possible, the churches must engage in critical 
and constructive collaboration with the powers and the state. Today 
many of the societies which fulfil these conditions enjoy considerable 
economic and political power, and influence other societies beyond 
their own boundaries. Therefore, the churches in these societies have 
a particular international responsibility. 


7. Where the churches face powers or a state which oppresses the 
people, or at least certain groups and individuals, resistance becomes 
part of their mission. The goals, perspectives and means of powers 
and states which exercise oppression are incompatible with the 
imperatives of the Gospel. 


8. The churches will seek religious freedom for all. They keep in 
mind the declarations of the World Council of Churches on religious 
liberty and in particular their right “to proclaim the implications of 
(their) beliefs” for social and political justice.3 As they engage in the 
struggle to secure religious liberty for all, they are entitled to claim 
the same liberty also for themselves. As churches criticize and resist 
powers in society, their witness will often not be understood as 
expression of religious convictions but viewed as illegitimate interfer- 
ence into “non-religious” social or political matters. A new mutual 
understanding on the exercise of religious liberty is, therefore, re- 
quired. 


9. Churches living in favourable conditions have the duty to help 
by all adequate means, churches in other countries who are targets of 
hostility, discrimination or persecution. Under such circumstances, 
ecumenical solidarity must find clear and firm expression. 


IV. The universal mission of the Church and church-state reiations 

By its very nature, the Church is a universal communion which 
transcends national boundaries. It has a mission which is addressed 
to the whole of humankind. How does this dimension of the Church’s 
life affect church-state relations? The question is particularly urgent, 
today. Technological, economic and political developments have 
changed the perspectives. To a much larger extent than ever before, 
nations cannot live their isolated life but have become part of one 
historical process. The term oikoumene in its original biblical sense — 
the whole inhabited world — has acquired new meaning and new 
immediacy. In response to these developments, the churches have 


3 The Amsterdam Report, 1948. Geneva: WCC, 1948, p. 98. 
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gained, in the ecumenical movement, a new awareness of their 
universal fellowship in Christ and their mission to make his lordship 
known. This wider perspective has an immediate bearing on the ways 
the churches relate to the states. The universal dimension of their life 
and witness need to be taken into account. 


1. There is in the world today a strong tension, often a conflict 
between universal and particular perspectives. 

In the course of the last centuries and decades, the world has been 
drawn more and more by scientific, technological, economic and 
political developments into one system. No nation is able to escape 
from the impact of these developments. Even the physical environ- 
ment has been deeply affected by them. There are no doubt creative 
forces at work in them; they offer new opportunities of human 
fulfilment and, at the same time, they have released destructive 
powers which need to be resisted. In any case, it is becoming less and 
less possible to respond both to God’s promise and to the powers 
which threaten the future on less than an international scale. 

Though drawn into one system, the world is as sharply, if not more 
sharply, divided than ever before. The system is full of inner 
conflicts. In fact, many of the conflicts are the result of the closer 
relations between peoples. While before they could live apart from 
each other, they now need to come to terms with each other. There is 
not yet genuine interdependence among the nations. Their relations 
are distorted by political and ideological domination, economic 
exploitation, racial discrimination, etc. 

There is no political sovereignty that could claim universal alle- 
giance; no international authority that could enforce new political 
solutions. Loyalty to the human race as a whole is a weak sentiment. 
National welfare, interest and security still awaken the deepest 
emotions except where they are challenged by subordinate groups for 
whom even the nation is a false and alienating “universal” power. 

There are today movements which challenge the existing order and 
seek to overcome or correct the injustice inherent in the present 
situation. Some of these challenges are universal in their claims, as, 
for instance, Marxism with its understanding of class struggle, people’s 
revolution and classless society. Others are particular in their basis, 
as, for instance, most movements for national liberation or for 
freedom from racial oppression. 

Amid these forces and conflicts, the world faces the pressing 
question: is there any legitimate form of effective authority which can 
ensure an international order in which nations and groups will be 
liberated from domination and exploitation: an international com- 
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munity in which the nations and groups are freed from their provin- 
cialism and act as free and responsible partners in true interdepen- 
dence? 


2. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the churches as well 
have gradually rediscovered the universal dimensions of their life and 
mission. In the ecumenical movement, they seek to give fresh 
expression to the universality of the Church. 

Of course, the churches have always affirmed the catholicity and 
universality of the Church. Jesus Christ is the saviour of the whole 
world; everything has already been placed under his dominion. The 
good news of his victory is addressed to the whole of humankind. 
Therefore, the Church called to serve him is bound to live in the 
perspective of universality. Each local church is universal because 
Jesus Christ is fully present wherever people gather in faith around 
the word and the eucharist. He brings with his presence the wholeness 
of salvation. But because they have received the same salvation and 
participate in the same calling, the local communities are in commun- 
ion with one another and will seek to witness and act together. 

Modern developments in society have made this common witness 
and action even more urgent. The proclamation of Christ’s lordship 
increasingly requires the concerted efforts of all churches. The 
ecumenical movement is a response to this need. The churches have 
begun to live and acc together in new ways. 

The new universal fellowship remains limited, however, for several 
reasons. First, because, despite all efforts at the visible unity of the 
Church, the churches continue to be divided in doctrine and order. 
They even differ in their understanding of the universality of the 
Church. 

They hesitate therefore between the commitment to the worldwide 
family of their own confessional tradition and the commitment to the 
universal fellowship taking shape in the ecumenical movement. 
Second, the churches remain prisoners of their own history. National, 
cultural and other social forces limit their horizon and prevent their 
full engagement in the universal fellowship of the Church. 

The universal fellowship, therefore, is rather a goal to be achieved 
than a reality in which the churches could rest. The ecumenical 
movement is to be seen as a process whereby the churches seek to 
discover and to realize the appropriate form of universality. They 
engage in an intense search for mutual understanding. In the willing- 
ness to listen and to be changed by the experience and the convictions 
of others, they open themselves to that which the Spirit has yet to show 
to the churches about the unity and universality of the Church. 
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Whatever intermediary results they may achieve on the way, they 
must remain prepared to be challenged anew either by voices which 
had not yet been heard or by new situations and new experiences. The 
question which calls for a common answer is the following: what 
form of universal fellowship enables the churches to be freed from 
their provincialism and to participate fully, as true partners, in 
bearing witness to the world? 

At first sight, the Roman Catholic Church does not seem to be part 
of this common ecumenical search. Throughout the centuries, it has 
preserved a much clearer sense of the universality of the Church. 
Roman Catholic Christians regard themselves spontaneously as 
members of a worldwide fellowship which transcends national 
boundaries. But, in its own way, the Roman Catholic Church is also 
caught up in the search for new, more appropriate expressions of 
universal fellowship. The question is, here, how the individual 
churches can actively and meaningfully participate in the witness and 
the service of the universal community. The Second Vatican Council 
has opened a new debate on the relationship between the central 
authority in the Church and the churches in each nation. The internal 
struggle which has ensued from this debate is still far from completed. 


3. The developments in society and among the churches present the 
churches with a double challenge: 


a) a stronger sense of the universality of the Church. If the 
churches are to fulfil their universal calling, each church and 
each Christian community must strive to be a sign of true 
catholicity and universality in the country, culture, race or class 
in which it is placed. It must maintain this witness even against 
the temptations of civil religion and ideological powers pressing 
for conformity. This means: 


i) the universal consciousness of each Christian and each 
congregation needs to be deepened. Each member must 
consider himself as belonging to the Church universal as 
well as to the local fellowship. By underlining the universal 
dimension of the Body of Christ, Christians bear witness to 
the fact that every state and political movement is responsi- 
ble not just for its own people but for the whole of human- 
kind. 

11) each Christian community has the duty to be in its own 
society an advocate for, and interpreter of, the needs and 
welfare of other peoples. It must represent the conscience of 
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the universal community as that conscience bears on its own 
community. 


In order to be an active member of the universal fellowship of the 
Church and to fulfil its responsibilities together with other 
churches, each church requires certain liberties. Each church will, 
therefore, seek to obtain from the state constitutional guarantees of 
liberties such as the following: 


i) freedom to determine, in communion with other churches, — 
its doctrinal and ethical teaching, to make it known andto — 
act on it, even if in effect the teaching is critical of the 
policies of the state. 

11) freedom to regulate its life and to raise its own financial 
support. 

111) freedom to be represented without restriction in ecumenical 
gatherings and organizations and to communicate with 
churches in other countries. 


| 
| 
| 
. 


The fact of belonging to the universal fellowship of the Church 
which transcends national boundaries, should find expression in 
the orders and constitutions of the various churches. Working 
together in this fellowship, participation in confessional families 
and in the ecumenical movement, especially in the World Council of 
‘Churches, is an essential part of the mission of the churches. Both 
international and national law should recognize this membership 
and guarantee the freedoms appropriate to it (exchange of infor- 
mation and visits, organization of meetings, common activities, 
etc.). Examples of such guarantees are the UN Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights and the concluding action of the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. Both agree- 
ments provide a basis for including similar expressions in the 
constitutions of churches as well as of states. 


b) constant reassessment of the existing forms of universal fellow- 
ship. The experience of Christian discipleship and obedience in 
the midst of the many divisions and conflicts of human society 
is a constant challenge to the ecumenical movement to revise its 
expression of universality so as to take account of new contri- 
butions and insights and correct its own bias. This means: 


i) the Church in its universal expression must constantly 
rediscover its own character out of the encounter between 
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churches in particular places. 

ii) the Church in its universal expression must be an advocate 
or a supporter of churches involved in particular struggles 
as well as the prophetic and loving critic of churches which 
are in danger of failing in the fulfilment of their mission. 

iii) the Church in its universal expression must seek for the 
three freedoms formulated above, over against the political 
powers at the international level. 


4. These general considerations on the universal dimension of the 
life and mission of the Church need to be taken into account in 
discussing particular cases of the Church-state relations. Their 
implications are different from country to country. 


— For instance, the liberties listed above will be no guarantee that a 
church will be effective in its mission. Nor will the lack of these 
freedoms in themselves prevent the witness to the universal 
reality of the Church. The Holy Spirit can use human obstacles 
as well as freedom. The primary question, therefore, is not 
whether the state grants the liberties to which the churches have 
a right, but whether the churches use the space open to them to 
the fullest possible extent and bring their witness to bear on the 
society in which they live. 

— There are churches which, above all, need to be reminded of 
their responsibility to the universal Church and of the responsi- 
bility of their society to humankind, when they have become too 
comfortable in their power and wealth. 

— There are churches which, above all, need ecumenical support 
and encouragement to bear their witness in their own state, when 
they live in fear of its arbitrary power. 

— There are churches for whom the churches must speak out at the 
international level and whom they must defend, when they 
cannot speak out and defend themselves. 

— There are new movements and Christian communities, some- 
times gathering across confessional lines but based on a common 
cause or struggle, whose witness must be recognized and encou- 
raged by the universal fellowship of the churches. 


5. The universal fellowship must be a fellowship of solidarity in the 
witness to the Gospel. The churches will, therefore, aim at strengthen- 
ing each church in its witness. When they act together, their message 
must have certain characteristics: 
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i) it must be evangelical. It must offer a word of hope and 
promise as well as a call to repentance on the basis of the 
Gospel to both the Church and the state, to both Christians 
and the wielders of power. The Church has no other authori- 
ty and claim to universality than the Gospel. 

li) it must be accurate and convincing in its grasp of the real 
problems in the realm of political and economic power. It 
must show the way to responsible dealing with this power. 

111) it must be urgent. The message must be so true and demand- 
ing that the messengers will break through the barriers to 
deliver it, and to win the hearing and response of the 
churches and states to which it is addressed. 


Obviously, to be able to speak and act together, the churches 
need agencies capable of addressing world political and econom- 
ic powers on their behalf. The ecumenical movement provides 
the churches with new opportunities in this respect. Through 
assemblies and in other ways, they have been enabled to bear a 
direct common witness to these powers at the world level. 
Churches and Christians need to make fuller use of these © 
instruments in their mission to the world forces that affect their 
life but transcend their own sphere. 

The means of support must be carefully considered. Often public 
support, e.g. public statements may strengthen the witness of a 
church, sometimes public support will be counter-productive. As 
far as possible, support should be given after consultation with 
the church concerned. In any case, the primary consideration 
must be the witness of the church in its own country. Political 
convictions which only reflect the interests of certain countries 
rather than of the Christian fellowship should not be the reason 
for interventions. 

Often churches in a given country are divided in their evaluation 
of the political and social reality and consequently in their 
attitude to the state. In such cases, as the first response, consulta- 
tion must be sought and all efforts must be made to include all 
forces in the debate or conflict. As past experience shows, 
situations may arise when, in the end, for the sake of truth the 
universal fellowship of the churches cannot avoid taking sides on 
the issue which is at stake. It may need to be openly critical of the 
attitude adopted by certain churches in a particular country or 
even to give its support to groups and movements contesting the 
official leadership of their church. 


— The pre-condition for more effective interaction between the 
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universal fellowship and the churches in the various countries is 
the constant growth in the unity of the Church. As the awareness 
of the universal fellowship of the churches increases, support 
from outside is less likely to be considered as illegitimate 
intervention into internal affairs but will be welcomed as a 
contribution in the search for the most adequate response in a 
given situation. 


6. What significance does the World Council of Churches have for 
the churches which are engaged in the ecumenical movement? It is to 
be regarded as an instrument of the ecumenical movement. It is a 
preliminary universal fellowship enabling the churches to meet and to 
listen to each other, to live together and to share their experiences; 
and especially to bear witness together at the international level. At 
the same time, it is its task to promote the search for visible unity and 
within this search also for appropriate expressions of the universality 
of the Church. As an instrument of the search for unity and a 
common expression of the Gospel, it must be a challenge to the 
churches, even to those which do not yet belong to its membership. It 
should lead the churches to examine constantly afresh, also in their 
relation to the state, how they favour or hinder the advance to fuller 
expressions of the unity of the Church. 


— The World Ccuncil of Churches is clearly not the Church and 
has no authority over its member churches. Each member 
church retains its full autonomy. The statement “The Church, 
the churches and the World Council of Churches” adopted by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at its 
meeting in Toronto in 1950 makes this quite clear. Since 1950, 
attempts have been made to attribute to the World Council of 
Churches some degree of ecclesiological reality. They have 
remained unsuccessful. The Toronto statement still stands. 

— Nevertheless, the churches increasingly experience in the frame- 
work of the World Council of Churches the universal dimension 
of the churches’ calling. It is significant that the Fifth Assembly 
in Nairobi declared: “The present interconfessional Assemblies 
are not councils in the full sense because they are not yet united 
by a common understanding of the apostolic faith, by a common 
ministry and a common eucharist. They nevertheless express the 
sincere desire of the participating churches to herald and move 
towards full conciliar fellowship and are themselves a true 
foretaste of such fellowship.”4 


* DaviD M. PATON: Breaking Barriers, Nairobi 1975. Geneva: WCC, 1975, p. 61. 
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— The responsibility for the growth of the universal fellowship is 
with the churches. The fulfilment of their universal mission 
depends on their willingness to open themselves for the fellow- 
ship and to act together with other churches through the World 
Council of Churches, e.g. in speaking and acting together on 
public issues to the United Nations, in allowing other churches 
to intervene in their life, etc. 


V. Survey of the various types of church-state relations 

The reflections summarized in the preceding chapters are con- 
cerned with general perspectives and trends. In fact, however, church- 
state relations vary from country to country. In each country, the 
form of relationship is the product, necessarily, of a multiplicity of 
factors and, in order to assess the situation adequately, they need to 
be taken into account. In each situation, the impact of the general 
developments is different. 

There is not one single typology which would do justice to all 
differences. The variety must be described under different aspects. 
The first section gives a brief description of the various confessional 
approaches. The second offers a typology of current ideological 
juridical alternatives. The following sections seek to clarify the weight 
of confessional and ideological factors in determining and explaining 
the actual character of church-state relations. 


1. Confessional approaches 

One of the factors which influence the ways in which churches 
order their relationship with states arises out of their theological 
understanding. Of course, no doctrinal concept of church-state 
relationships develops in a vacuum. It is inevitably shaped by 
historical and cultural elements. This applies to the developments of 
these convictions as well as to their use in contemporary church life. 
From the outset, therefore, we have to allow for a wide variety of 
convictions. However, we would suggest that at least five different 
theological options can be discerned. 


a) the transfiguring relationship of Church and state (the Orthodox 
view): 
For Byzantine theology, the /iturgy is of central importance. In the 
local eucharistic worship, the community of the faithful is assem- 
bled in order to praise God and to be strengthened by God’s grace 
for the everyday life. The liturgy is the anticipation of the eschato- 
logical kingdom, a “going home” in the midst of a sinfui world. 
One might say: the liturgy is the icon of the kingdom of heaven, its 
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reflection and temporal embodiment. © 

Likewise, the liturgy is the central way in which, through the 
intercession of the believing community, the whole people or 
nation is sanctified. The presence of this continuous intervention of 
the faithful and saints of all ages draws all the people into the 
redeeming grace of God. The world with its sins and tragedies is 
lifted up into the realm of the triune God. 

The central task which the Church is called to can thus be 
expressed in the term “theosis”, that is, the growth into sanctifica- 
tion and deification. This concept of theosis links together doxolo- 
gy and mission, education and service. All of these find their 
supreme manifestations in the liturgy of the Church. 

According to this view, the relation of Church and state may be 
called “transfiguring”. It enables the Orthodox churches to come to 
grips with a great variety of states. Basically, it must claim the 
freedom to celebrate the liturgy. Whenever this is granted, it can 
and will readily support whatever actions the state will undertake 
for the improvement of the wellbeing of its people. However, where 
this freedom is denied, the Orthodox Church is faced with a 
situation of persecution. 


b) The collaborative relationship of Church and state: 

In the tradition of the Roman Catholic and in part the Anglican 
churches, we encounter the concept which sees Church and state, 
ideally speaking, as two societates perfectae. The first is eternal, 
the latter temporal. They do not stand in opposition, but overlap 
each other. The state exists to provide the ordering framework of 
the people under the general guidance of the natural law and 
entrusted with the God-given power of reason. However, as they 
are subject to sin, they stand in constant need of being enlightened 
by faith for which the Church, in its worship, teaching and mission, 
is called to serve. Fundamentally, this view enables a collaborative 
relationship of Church and state. The Church, on the one hand, 
keeps in mind that it is responsible for the common good of all 
human beings regardless of whether it is in a majority or minority 
situation. The state, on the other hand, accepts this service and 
provides the Church with the freedom to exercise its religion in all 
its dimensions. 

Inherent in this view, the Church stands in danger of claiming 
supreme power over the state, as can best be exemplified in the 
struggle between the popes and the emperors in the Middle Ages. 
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c) The antagonistic relationship of Church and state: 

We are here confronted with a tradition which originated in the 
anabaptist movement of the Reformation period but which is of 
considerable significance today. In this view, two factors appear to 
be crucial: (1) a vivid awareness of the powers of sin which prevail 
first and foremost in the destructive, demobilizing and corrupting 
worldly institutions like the state; (2) a similarly vivid hope for the 
kingdom of God which is expected to come soon and to restore 
justice, dignity and peace on earth. The Church, then, is the faithful 
remnant which hopes for this kingdom and which is called to 
proclaim and to serve in the total reversal of all earthly powers 
initiated already by Jesus Christ. Faith becomes a critical force; 
salvation is expressed in and by the radical transformation of 
society. 

The relationship of Church and state is, thus, of a critical and 
antagonistic nature. There is little room for tolerance let alone 
cooperation. Instead, we find a heavy emphasis on conflict. This 
community of messianic (“prophetic”) protest will find itself in 
constant danger of persecution. Its life is on the fringe of being an 
underground movement. 


d) The complementary relationship of Church and state (the Lutheran) 
view): 
Historically speaking, the Lutheran tradition has evolved in con- 
trast both to the Catholic model of cooperation and the anabaptist 
emphasis on protest. It centres around the basic affirmation that 
God is Lord over all his creation, the loving Lord who preserves 
the world, inspite of its fall, and who seeks to redeem it to himself in 
Christ. The model of the two kingdoms or realms intends to — 
distinguish between the two powers by which God both conserves 
the world and evangelizes it by his word of grace. To achieve this, 
God uses two authorities: the state is endowed with the authority to — 
order the world and may, in pursuit of this, use force. The Church 
has the mandate to preach and enact the Gospel but without force. 
This tradition sees Church and state in a complementary relation- 
ship. It can be destroyed by both sides: by the state whenever it 
seizes the power to take the Gospel into its own hands or to replace 
it by another “gospel”. This would be the menace of totalitarian- 
ism. It can be endangered by the Church whenever it seeks to 
infringe on the ordering office of the state, which would be 
totalitarianism in the form of clericalism 
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e) the inspirational and transforming relationship of Church and 
state: 
In Reformed doctrine, especially in the teaching of Karl Barth, we 
come across aconcept whichsees Churchand stateas corresponding 
entities which are related to each other as two more or less 
concentric spheres. Both spheres are seen to be subject to the 
kingship of Christ over all creation. Both are called to move ahead 
towards the realization of his kingdom. Their offices remain clearly 
distinct but their mandate in their respective realms is to bear fruit, 
knowingly and unknowingly. The Church has the inspirational and 
transforming task to remind the state that it is not autonomous. It, 
too, has a share in the advancement of the kingdom. There is here 
the constant tension of the eschatological dimension inspiring and 
penetrating the ordering of human affairs. There exists the danger 
that the possible worldly manifestation of the eschatological hope 
is betrayed for the sake of a false utopianism. On the other hand, 
there is the danger of losing sight of the eschatological transcen- 
dence for the sake of some immediate goals. 


f) a concluding remark: 

Obviously, the five options mentioned above need a more careful 
description than was possible in this context. It must also be noted 
that they do not cover the full range of theological approaches to 
the relationship between Church and state. In particular, we feel 
that the heritance of pietism and fundamentalism has had a consid- 
erable and recurring bearing on the relations between Church and 
state. Furthermore, it must’ be pointed out that the patterns of 
relationship of Church and state in Africa and Asia are still 
emerging and cannot yet be adequately dealt with in this kind of 
discourse. 

It is necessary to underline that the five options sketched out a- 
bove are not confined exclusively to the particular confessions in 
which they first took shape. A variety of these views may be held with- 
in one Church. It is evident, for instance, that in many Roman 
Catholic churches, groups can be found which favour the anabap- 
tist alternative. The liberation theology in South America is both a 
radical protest against the collaborative model employed by 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in that continent as well as against the 
political systems themselves. Likewise, there are many groups 
within western churches which bring the anabaptist protest to bear 
on the establishment of Lutheran, Anglican or Reformed churches, 
because they are regarded as being in complicity with states which 
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gain affluence and power by oppressing the poor countries in the 
southern hemisphere. 


2. Ideological] juridical approaches to church-state relations 

The state’s definition of its attitude in matters of religion, we 
believe, is a composite of: its philosophical and ideological basis; tacit 
or explicit assumptions about what forces shall dominate public life; 
and specific practices (usually well-established) with respect to 
religious institutions and their role in society. In the light of these 
considerations, the following would appear to be the alternatives 
currently in use: 


a) the secularist state: 
— domination of public affairs by proponents of a secularist 
ideology; 
— active promotion of that ideology by the state. 


Two alternative forms: 

— toleration of Christianity and the Church, with acceptance of 
Christian participation in public life; 

— non-toleration. 


b) the neutral state: 
— the state seeks to be neutral with respect to the validity of 
religious ideas and practices. 


Three alternative bases: 

— Christian predominance assumed; 

— the predominance of a non-Christian religion assumed; 

— a multiplicity of religions assumed, none of which is really 
predominant. 


Common practices: 

— independent church government; 

— independent church finance; 

— no religious education in public schools. 


c) the “Christian” state: 
— a Christian church is established or recognized by the state as a 
“folk” church. 


Two forms: 
~— church-state partnership, characterized by the following prac- 
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cooperative government of church affairs; state support of 
church finances (taxes, subsidies); religious teaching in the 
public schools (schools maintained by public money); 

— state direction, characterized by the following practices: 
state legislation for the Church; state support for church 
finance; religious teaching in the public schools. 


d) other religious states: 
— domination of public affairs by proponents of a non-Christian 
religion; 
— active promotion of that religion by the state. 


Two alternative forms: 

— toleration of Christianity and the Church, with acceptance of 
Christian participation in public life; 

— non-toleration. 


All these categories are, of course, abstract types and apply to 
- particular concrete cases with varying degrees of adequacy. Our view 
is, however, that in most cases one of these alternatives can be 
identified as the norm for Church-state relations within a given 
country. 

At the same time, it is necessary to emphasize that church-state 
relations rarely conform neatly to a single formula. The more we have 
focused on specific policies and practices, the more sensitive we have 
become to the complexity of the actual differences between nations: 
One and the same church can be separate from the state in some 
aspects of its life and closely bound up with the state in others. For 
historical reasons, the complications appear to be particularly 
marked in Western Europe. To illustrate this, we have attempted a 
summary of the distinctions drawn above (cf. Appendix, page 180). 
These include many varying aspects, each one presenting various 
degrees of freedom of the Church, partnership with the state or full 
dependence of the Church on the state. The summary indicates these 
varying degrees. When a church is analysed under the six aspects of 
church-state relations listed in the summary, it becomes apparent that 
one and the same church can be very free in some fields of life but, at 
the same time, closely related to the state in one or more other 
aspects. It should also be noted that, within one state, different 
churches may find themselves treated very differently 


3. The weight of confessional traditions 
How significant have confessional traditions been as a determinant 
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of actual church-state relations in the various countries? The matter is 
difficult and complex, and the answer must vary to some extent with 
particular cases. But as a generalization, we do not believe that this is 
to be counted as a factor of primary importance. In most nations, the 
more important factors have been the history of the Church (or 
churches) in its (their) relation with the state, the place of the Church 
in the life of the people, and the political dynamics of the country, 
past and present. 

There are, for example, marked similarities in the relations with the 
state of the churches of Scandinavia, England, Scotland, Germany 
and Holland in spite of their very substantial confessional differences. 
This is because all of them are - as a result of the national history — 
“folk” churches. Conversely, there are great similarities between the 
juridical position of the established churches in Scandinavia and that 
of the Church of England and great differences between the juridical 
position of the Scandinavian churches and the Protestant Church in 
Germany despite their common confessional inheritance. The expla- 
nation has to be found, once again, in the different histories of the 
countries involved. 

Further, even though European ecclesiastical and confessional 
traditions have readily been appropriated in other parts of the world, 
rarely has the attempt been made to recreate European patterns of 
church-state relations, and even more rarely has it succeeded. It is 
simply not conceivable that Anglicans in the United States of 
America or Lutherans in Tanzania could duplicate the English or 
Scandinavian models. Though they share a common confessional 
tradition with the “mother” churches in Europe, they have been led 
by the history of their countries to accept a different type of 
relationship to the civil authorities. 

In the case of the Roman Catholic Church, we also find a wide 
variety of different patterns of church-state relations - as wide a 
spectrum, in fact, as we find in the case of Protestant and Anglican 
churches. Here again, the reason is the history of the Church in the 
different countries in its relationship with the state — the place of the 
Church in the life of the people, and the contemporary political 
realities. 

If there is a major exception, it is probably the Orthodox churches. 
We see, for example, a similarity in the attitude of the Church to the 
state in countries where the Orthodox Church is established (as in 
Greece), or where, though juridically on an equal footing with others. 
it is a folk church in a comparatively favourable position (Roma- 
nia) and in countries where the Party proclaims an atheist ideology 
(Soviet Union). 
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This important exception notwithstanding, however, it must be 
recognized that, in the main, the variations in church-state relations 
are primarily the result of historical and social factors which cannot 
easily be traced to doctrinal principles of the churches concerned. 


4. Ideological and legal factors 

Just as more than confessional traditions are involved in the 
concrete realities of church-state relations, so, too, more than ideolo- 
gy and law are involved. We are struck, equally, by the differences in 
actual church-state relations between countries where the formal 
relationships are quite similar. The actual role of the Church varies 
widely, e.g. in secularist countries as between, say, the Soviet Union 
and China. Much the same thing can be said about what we have 
characterized as “neutral” states - even those which share the 
condition of a Christian majority. In some cases, the state’s attitude 
may be markedly open, considerate and generous, ready to offer help 
and welcome suggestions and even criticism. In other cases, its 
approach will be essentially negative and lacking in sympathy. In 
similar fashion, established churches vary considerably in their 
independence of the state, and in the extent to which inherited 
tradition and contemporary condition allow them to participate in 
political discussion and, more appropriate, to criticize particular 
policies. 

The state’s definition of its attitude in matters of ideology and 
religion provides, therefore, only the beginning of an explanation of 
how churches and states in fact relate to one another. The ideologi- 
cal/juridical relation is, in effect, a form into which substance is 
poured by the intensions of both parties. As the intentions vary, so 
will the interactions. 

Approaching the matter from the side of the state, one invariably 
reliable test of its intentions, we believe, is whether it is willing to 
allow the Church to be something more than merely an uncritical 
object of government policy. From the side of the Church, an equally 
reliable test is whether it is able and willing, among its various tasks, 
to engage in a prophetic role within the society in which it is set and 
where it ministers. 

It is thus clear that an analysis of church-state relations, based on 
ideological and juridical criteria, is inevitably of limited value. These 
criteria alone do not allow one to register the degree of tension which 
may be found in countries where the state is failing in its duty of 
serving the people and providing for their material and spiritual well- 
being. Where this is the case —- and even more so where the state is 
repressive — the Church must be at the side of the needy and afflicted. 
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Going further, the Church must be prepared for the possibility that, 
within any particular state, there may arise powers which afflict 
people and call for the action and witness of the Church. 

Such powers can appear in different modes (ethnic, tribal, cultural, 
economic, social, political); they may be caused from within and 
effect internal conflicts (e.g. the takeover of power through a domi- 
nating tribe or party or other group of power-interest); or from the 
outside (political interventions, intrusion of international corpora- 
tional economic interests). 

The Church’s responsibility of analysis, reflection and action will 
vary from situation to situation. It may need to relate to other 
movements such as civil initiatives, movements in response to 
prophetic personalities, parties and even guerillas showing solidarity 
with the afflicted, and it may have to seek a new relation to the state 
as a consequence of its commitment. In all this, its responses may be 
active (initiating, joining, supporting and even leading) or passive- 
resistive (hindering, disobeying, conflicting or even fighting). Clearly, 
these are areas of concern for the Church which it is impossible to 
provide for in the kind of typology which we have presented in this 
paper. 

But we believe that careful analysis of the historical, ideological 
and juridical aspects in the relationship between Church and state is 
of decisive importance for reaching clarity on the witness which is 
required today. The inherited patterns have their weight, and the 
churches need to be fully aware of their implications for their witness 
today. Churches which have reflected upon the history and the nature 
of their relationship with the state will be better equipped to respond 
to the new challenges which may arise. 


5. Issues for further exploration 
Various groups have identified issues which require further study. 
The most important are the following: 


i) The analysis of the issue of church-state relations requires 
interdisciplinary research. When the problems are studied by 
the Church, theological, historical and canonical considera- 
tions prevail. How can a genuine and systematic interdiscipli- 
nary research be developed? 

ii)On the one hand, theological reflection on church-state 
relations tends not to do justice to the great variety of 
situations. On the other hand, the mere descriptive recognition 
of the variety tends to prevent theological reflection. How can 
the analysis of situations in which the Church faces the authori- 
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ty and the power of the state inform the theological reflection 
and vice-versa? 

ii) In the past, the state has been viewed primarily under the 
aspect of authority and order. In the course of this consulta- 
tion, the concept of power has come to the fore. The Church 
must relate to the power factors which determine society. Is 
there a difference between authorities and powers? What is the 
lasting significance of the injunction to “submit” to the 
authorities? How can the concept of “submission” be recon- 
ciled with the concept of “critical and constructive coopera- 

o; don?? 

iv) There was unanimity in emphasizing the importance of the 
principle of religious liberty. The Church needs to promote the 
respect of religious liberty for all citizens of the country. There 
are, however, issues which require further exploration. To 
what extent can the political and social activity of the Church 
and individual Christians claim protection on the grounds of 
the principle of religious liberty? Can Christians who, out of 
religious convictions, engage in revolutionary activities, ex- 
pect to be respected in their religious choice? In other words, 
how much of the political witness of the Church can be 
subsumed under the freedom to proclaim freely religious 
convictions? 

v) The Church must be fully aware of the implications of its own 
sociological weight. It can become, itself, a power factor in 
society and be corrupted by the opportunities this position 
offers. Ideally, the Church should be able to fulfil its task of 
mission and service while being of the world and yet not fallen 
into the arms of the world. In practice, it will often act 
differently. To what extent is it the role of the state to correct 
the attitude of the Church? In some circumstances, for in- 
stance, the state may need to safeguard the freedom of religion 
of its citizens with the Church. 

vi) The intercession for the authorities was discussed at some 
length. While some did not see any problem in praying for 
governments, even if their rule is destructive, others felt that 
the traditional way of interceding for the “authorities” was 
questionable. The formal prayers could too easily be misun- 
derstood as a form of support for the government. The 
intercession of the Church should be related to the whole 
range of forces determining the future of society. Some 
participants suggested that the dimension of “exorcism” 
through prayer should receive special attention. The issue 
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requires further exploration. 

vii) In the attempt to survey the various types of church-state 
relations, attention should be paid to the theological and 
spiritual roots of certain concepts of society, especially in 
areas where, for centuries, the Church has contributed to the 
shape of society. 

vill) Not only the teaching on the nature of the Church and state 
but also the structures of each church affect the attitude to the 
state. What kind of typology can be established under this 
aspect? What are the roles respectively of the hierarchy, the lay 
people and the administration of the Church in relating to the 
state? Who can represent the Church effectively? Who can 
carry through a programme or an action which influences 
society? 
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. Church legislation 


. Jurisdiction 


. Appointment to eccle- 
siastical office 


. Specialized ministries 
1) army chaplains 
2) chaplains in hospitals 
3) chaplains in prisons 


. Economy 


VI. Religious education 


Church 


independent church bodies 
legislate for the Church 


Church has its own jurisdiction 
in disciplinary matters: 

a) concerning clergy 

b) concerning laity 


made by church authorities 


provided by the Church 


total freedom under private 
law 


1) Church teaches religion in the 
public schools 


2) Church runs its own schools: 
a) with state subsidies 
b) without state subsidies 


Church and state 
partnership 


cooperation with a right of 
veto — for Church; for state 


1) cases are tried by ecclesi- 
astical courts or civil courts 
depending on the subject 

2) there is an appeal from ecc- 
lesiastical courts to civil courts 
3) state confirms decisions taken 
by ecclesiastical courts 


right of presentation exercised 
by Church; state 


nominated (appointed) by the 
Church and paid by the state 


exemption trom right of 

taxes on: taxation (fee 

a) gifts to state for 

b) other income _ service 

c) church pro- rendered?) 
perty 

state contributions to: 

a) specific aims of the Church 

b) unspecified purposes 


1) state provides religious 
teaching in schools 

a) confessional 

b) non-confessional 

2) state gives hours free for re- 
ligious education 

a) in church 

b) at school 


state legislates for the 
Church 


all jurisdiction is led by 
state courts 


made by state authorities 


appointed and paid by the 
state 


state budget includes costs of 
the Church (some or all?) 


state provides objective 
teaching on religion in public 
schools 
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For all God's people: Ecumenical Prayer Cycle. Paperback, 240 pp., 
Sfr. 12.50. (September/ October 1978) 

One Baptism., One Eucharist and a Mutually Recognized Ministry: 
Three agreed statements. 5th Printing. Paperback, 64 pp., richly 
illustrated, Sfr. 5.90. 

In Each Place: Towards a fellowship of churches truly united. 
Paperback, 92 pp., Sfr. 7.90. 

Lausanne ’77: Fifty years of Faith and Order. Paperback, 82 pp., Sfr. 
6.90. (available in English and French) 

Doctoral Dissertations on Ecumenical Themes: A guide for teachers 
and students. Paperback, 70 pp., Sfr. 4.50. 

Towards a Theology of Contemporary Ecumenism by M. M. Tho- 
mas. Paperback, 320 pp., Sfr. 8.90. Published by CLS, Madras and 
the WCC. 

The Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement: Documents 
and Statements 1902-1975. Paperback, 344 pp., approx. Sfr. 24.50. 
(August 1978) 

Confessions in Dialogue: A survey of Bilateral Conversations among 
World Confessional Families, 1959-1974 by Nils Ehrenstr6m and 
Giinther Gassman. Third, revised and enlarged edition by Nils 
Ehrenstrom. Paperback, 266 pp., Sfr. 12.50. 

The Humanum Studies 1969-1975. Edited by David Jenkins. Paper- 
back, 120 pp., Sfr. 6.90. 

The Gospel for all Realms of Life: Reflections on the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, Stockholm 1925. By Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Dr. Philip Potter and Cardinal J. Willebrands. 
Paperback, 32 pp., Sfr. 3.90. 

Faith, Science and the Future: Preparatory readings for the 1979 
“Church and Society” World Conference. Paperback, 250 pp., 
approx. Sfr. 14.90 (August 1978). 

Unity in Today’s World: The Faith and Order Studies on “Unity of 
the Church - Unity of Humankind” by Geiko Miiller- Fahrenholz a.o. 
Paperback, approx. 250 pp., approx. Sfr. 14.90. (August 1978) 
Good News to the Poor: The challenge of the poor in the history of 
the Church by Julio the Santa Ana. Paperback, 126 pp., Sfr. 9.90. 
Separation without hope?: Essays on the relation between the Church 
and the poor during the Industrial Revolution and western colonial 
expansion. Edited by Julio de Santa Ana. Paperback, 160 pp., 
approx. Sfr. 12.50. (August 1978). 

Faith in the midst of faiths: Reflections on dialogue in community. 
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Paperback, 200 pp., Sfr. 12.50. 

Christians meeting Muslims: WCC papers on 10 years of Christian- 
Muslim dialogue. Paperback, 158 pp., Sfr. 9.50. 

Beyond the image: Approaches to the religious dimension in the 
cinema. Paperback, 216 pp., Sfr. 12.50. 

Pedagogy in Process: The letters to Guinea-Bissay by Paulo Freire. 
Cloth, 178 pp., Sfr. 16. O. Published by the Seabury Press, New York 
and the WCC. 

Migrant Women Speak. Paperback, 164 pp., Sfr. 11.50. Published by 


Search Press, London and the WCC, for the Churches Committee on 


Migrant Workers. 

All these books are available from the World Council of Churches, 
Publications Office, 150 route de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzer- 
land. 
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— How can the Church establish a creative relationship with the 
different “powers” in society and bear witness to the Gospel 
in service to society? 


— What form should this relationship take, if the Church is to 
participate actively in the life of the wider ecumenical fellow- 
ship and in the political decisions which determine the future 
of society? 


— Why is it so important for the future development of the 
ecumenical movement that the churches study the proper 
relationship of Church and state together? 


These and other related topics are addressed in the essays 
presented in this volume, which evolved from a colloquium held 
at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzeriand. The authors: 
Bishop Antonie (Romania), Anwar Barkat (Pakistan), Enrique 
Dussel (Mexico), Eric Fuchs (Switzerland), Wolfgang Huber 
(FRG), Robert Martin-Achard (Switzerland), Bishop Okullu 
(Kenya), Roger Shinn (USA), M. M. Thomas (India), together 
with Lukas Vischer, (director of the WCC Secretariat on Faith 
and Order,) who introduces the debate, describe the problems 
with a view to preparing the ground for further ecumenical 
discussion. 
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